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Iroquois Textbooks of Special 
Interest for 1947 


The New SEE AND SAY Series 
By Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The pendulum has swung back to phoneticsthe tried and true, sensible way to 
teach pupils to become strong and independent readers. Now there is available the New 
SEE AND SAY Series, Copyrighted in 1946, This attractive and up-to-date series lays a 
firm groundwork for better reading by teaching and drilling the sounds of the letters 
and developing the blend-work which leads to the recognition of words and removes 
the stumbling-blocks from the path to reading. Usable with any reading series. Three 
textbooks and three manuals for reading mastery in the first three grades! 


BRAND NEW IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES 
By Bodley and Thurston 


Three postwar geography textt—NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS, and SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS—and their three accompanying workbooks have been added 
to the famous Iroquois Geography Series. These new books, all copyrighted in 1946 
or 1947, include the immediate effects of World War II on the nations of the world, 
the creation of the United Nations, the mining of uranium as a source of atomic energy, 
the break-up of the Japanese Empire, and a host of other up-to-the-minute geographic 
facts. Just what your pupils need for an understanding of the postwar world! 


The other volumes of the Iroquois Geography Series are HOME GEOGRAPHY, 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS, and WORLD GEOGRAPHY. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—1946 COPYRIGHT 
By Southworth and Southworth 

A new textbook in American History, telling the story of our country from the 
discovery of America through the entire Second World War into the administration of 
President Truman. Noted for its excellent organization and balance, for its unusually 
full treatment of recent events, and for its graphic style that makes history live for the 
pupils. This is the capstone book of the Iroquois History Series, the earlier volumes 
being THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES and AMERICA’S OLD WORLD 
BACKGROUND. Workbooks are available to accompany all of these texts. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Wisconsin Representative: H. F. Schell, 321 Winneconne Ave., Neenah, Wisconsin 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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HOW SCHOOLS UGE MATERIALS 
ABOUT THEIR COMMUNITIES 





Maurice F. Seay, Director of Bureau of School Service 
Head of Department of Educational Administration, University of Kentucky 


HEN a school studies its community, 

teaching materials come alive. Textbooks 
take on new meaning. The school discovers 
special-purpose materials put out by govern- 
ment agencies, foundations, and other service 
groups. Teachers and students use the informa- 
tion of the textbooks and of the special-purpose 
materials in preparing a third kind—school- 
made materials. The school that studies its com- 
munity uses still a fourth kind of teaching 
material—the community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make the community — 
people, institutions, physical environment—are 
actual materials of instruction for teachers and 
students of a community school. 

For example, a science class is studying soil 
conservation. The gullies on an abandoned 
farm are an object lesson. The students learn 





Here’s how schools the country across 
are bringing their communities into 
their classrooms. You may be interested 
in comparing materials used in your 
classroom with those suggested here. 
Last month Mr. Seay told us “How 
Schools Study Their Communities.” 
His comments are drawn from careful 
analyses of best practices in many states. 
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the causes and see the effects of erosion. Then 
a member of the local Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict shows them land he has reclaimed and 
turned into productive pasture and woodland. 
They learn the tragedy of soil loss, and they 
learn what must be done to save the soil. Thus 
the physical environment is used as instructional 
material. 

A class studying government learns from 
people and institutions in the community. Com- 
missioners, firemen, and policemen explain their 
duties, At the courthouse the students learn 
how taxes are collected, elections are conducted, 
and licenses are issued. They examine law- 
enforcement records, and these become the basis 
for further study of such problems as juvenile 
delinquency, imprisonment, and parole. They 
observe the government of their community to 
get a pattern for student government. Their 
study of local government extends logically to 
a study of state, national, and world gov- 
ernments, 

Business firms of the community give em- 
ployment to students of vocational education. 
Students learn to work by actually working, 
and are rated by their employers on the quali- 
ties that make for success. The businessmen 
confer often with the vocational department 
of the school, and their experience and advice 
are instructional materials of a very practical 
nature. The agriculture student uses his father’s 
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farm for his projects. The home economics 
student finds that her home, the shopping cen- 
ter, the neighbors’ children, the public health 
department are sources of information—infor- 
mation that can be applied immediately. 

A combined class in mathematics, social 
science, and English finds out how community 
agencies work. The students interview local 
representatives and watch them carry out their 
duties. They learn how the agencies can help 
people and improve communities. 

The community school seeks and stimulates 
the cooperation of every individual and every 
group in the community that can contribute to 
the school’s objectives. The newspaper editor, 
the scout leader, the banker and the lawyer and 
the doctor, the minister, the veteran home from 
overseas duty, the mother who sews and cooks 
and serves as chairman of the Red Cross, the 
father who is remodeling his house, the gar- 
dener who is growing new varieties of plants, 
the oldest inhabitant, reminiscing about early 
days—each is a source of information. The 
many clubs and agencies which work toward 
community improvement are instructional 
materials too. 

Young children as well as older boys and 
gitls enjoy looking around their community. 
They learn, they want to learn, and they use 
and remember what they learn. 





Make Your Own 


When students and teachers study their com. 
munity, they begin to prepare materials of their 
own. Very young children help make chart 
by telling of their experiences; the teacher let. 
ters the charts, and the children draw illustra. 
tions, They practice spelling and reading from 
these, and build interest in community te. 
sources, They learn easily from school-made 
materials, because they are familiar with the 
language and the ideas. 

Older children print their own charts, make 
posters, write letters to get information, work 
out skits. In one school a third grade wants 
to earn some money to buy shrubs for the 
school grounds. The children have been learn- 
ing how to take care of shoes, and they decide 
to start a shoe-shine business. This will serve 
two purposes—it will help the class financially, 
and it will develop good habits. The children 
follow directions for making boxes, then equip 
the boxes. Soon their sign appears in the hall: 


SHOEs SHINED 
Little Shoes—5¢ 
Big Shoes—7¢ 


Interest in this enterprise spreads through the 
school, and the stand is well patronized. 
Business falls off a little, however, when all 


. what must be done to save the soil. 


Cut courtesy Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 
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the grades have finished their work on the 
school grounds, for with grass and walks, there 
is less mud—and shoes are cleaner. The shoe- 
shine boxes are teaching materials, as are the 
grass, the walks, and the shrubs. 

Children in a second grade grow hungry in 
the middle of the morning and find that their 
breakfasts are inadequate. They study food 
values and plan a class breakfast. The sixth 
grade helps prepare and serve the breakfast, 
and learns with the second grade what kinds 
of food children need. Later the children make 
a “movie” consisting of a strip of brown paper 
moved by broomstick rollers across the open 
side of a large box. The scenes, which all the 
children help to draw, show kinds and sources 
of food, balanced meals, and food values. The 
breakfast and the moving picture are pleasant 
means of learning. 

Besides the more usual school-made mate- 
rials, students may make plans for surveys, lists 
of questions, graphs, spot maps. These, like the 
experience charts of younger children, are 
studied by those who make them and by other 
students. Classes may take measurements, figure 
quantities and costs, learn to use tools and other 
equipment, hold interviews, attend citizens’ 
meetings, and report their findings. The prod- 
ucts of these activities, and the activities them- 
selves, are teaching materials. 


Write for Materials 

Many organizations are preparing special- 
purpose materials to be used in particular com- 
munities that have common problems and sim- 
ilar resources, Malaria, for example, is a re- 
gional problem in the South, and malaria con- 
trol has been the subject of materials for schools 
and communities. One organization that has 
been active in research on this disease is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has pub- 
lished a number of valuable reports. The TVA 
and other agencies have also prepared many 
materials about the economic resources of the 
South. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is sponsor- 
ing an experiment, centered at the University 
of Kentucky, to improve food practices. One 
phase of the experiment is the preparation of 
instructional materials about correct diet and 
food production, preservation, and storage. The 
books have been used, together with state- 
adopted texts, in selected experimental schools. 
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—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


Young children . . . enjoy looking around 
their community. 


They have also been made available to other 
schools which are using special-purpose mate- 
rials to broaden their educational programs. 

A series of readers for second-grade children 
is typical of the Sloan books. The series tells 
the story of a father, mother, and four children 
who must find a new way to make a living. 
The hills in which they live are cut over, and 
the sawmill has closed. The family learn to 
live from their farm. They plan and make a 
new garden, buy a milk goat, plant an orchard, 
build a fish pond, keep bees. Other Sloan books 
tell about raising chickens, caring for milk, 
growing strawberries, canning and storing food, 
preparing food for the table, and many other 
things the children of the region need to learn. 
Teachers’ guides tell how the Sloan materials 
may be used in relation to the other three kinds 
of materials—how to observe food practices in 
the community, how to make materials at 
school, and how to select information from 
textbooks to increase the children’s understand- 
ing of food problems. 

An experiment in developing instructional 
materials about housing, also financed by the 
Sloan Foundation, is being carried on at the 
University of Florida and a third, about 
clothing, at the University of Vermont. 

Federal and state governments and educa- 
tional agencies publish many special-purpose 
materials. Free or inexpensive printed material 
and audio-visual aids are available on such 
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topics as wildlife, water, soil, and other natural 
resources, agriculture, home-making, health, 
housing, and cooperatives. Some advertising 
publications are of value. 


Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be used in every 
kind of community. They contain a body of 
common knowledge without which no one is 
truly educated. This kind of knowledge is es- 
sential to successful community study. Litera- 
ture, history, the cultures of other nations, the 
fine arts, the laws of science—all have bearing 
on what is happening and will happen in the 
smallest community. Teachers must help stu- 
dents apply general textbook information to 
their own lives in their own community, and 
must recognize opportunities to use textbooks 
in connection with the other three kinds of 
instructional materials. 


Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a community school 
understands the relationships between the four 
kinds of materials, and learns when, where, 
and how much to use each kind. Using current 
interests as a starting point, this teacher fol- 
lows through with carefully planned and wisely 
directed activities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful teacher, She has 
learned “when, where, and how much.” For 
example: “Sam’s house burned down last 
night!” the children of this rural school an- 
nounce excitedly one morning. “I know,” the 
teacher answers. “I went to see Sam’s mother 
this morning before school. All of Sam’s 
clothes were burned. And the family lost ali 
their furniture, and the food they had canned 
and stored for winter.” 

When Sam comes back to school in bor- 
rowed clothing, the children cluster around 
him. “How did it start?” they ask. But Sam 
doesn’t know. Later in the day they all study 
the causes of fires and how to prevent them. 

1. They look around them. The children and 
their teacher talk to the insurance agent and a 
contractor. They make a list of fire hazards and 
check the school and their own homes. They 
discuss fire prevention. 

2. They make some materials. Committees 
make signs and posters, write letters to get in- 
formation, prepare an article for the local 
newspaper, report at a meeting of their parents. 
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3. They write for teaching materials. Sam's 
cousin finds an unsafe chimney at home. The 
teacher learns where to get bulletins on repair. 
ing chimneys, and the children write for some, 

4, They use their texts. Their science texts 
help them understand what fire is, what types 
of construction burn most easily, how fire is 
extinguished, Texts for social studies tell them 
of fire’s usefulness as well as the destruction 
it causes. Literature describes for them the Great 
Fire of London, the Chicago Fire, and the 
burning house that gave us roast pig. Arith. 
metic helps them to find the cost of rebuilding 
the chimney and to plan it according to sketches 
in the bulletin, Language texts show them how 
to write letters and plan discussions. 


Plan Carefully 

Careful planning is necessary to keep a 
proper ‘balance of the four kinds of materials, 
and guidance in the use of the materials is 
essential. Complicated and lengthy community 
surveys are apt to bog down, and haphazard 
studies die in confusion. School-made materials 
can degenerate into mere busywork, both in 
their making and in their use. The selection 
of special-purpose materials is important; their 
value to students depends upon their suitabil- 
ity. Textbooks must be used skillfully or their 
contents will become another “lesson” to be 
recited—and forgotten. 





Executive Committee Meeting 
December 21, 1946 

Officers-elect attended this meeting. 

Edward D. Brown, Jr., Actuary, presented 
the amendments to the retirement law, drawn 
in accordance with the action of the Represent- 
ative Assembly. An amendment relative to 
designation of annuity and death benefits was 
recommended. 

While the WEA had not given approval to 
all of the proposals to the state aid bill, it was 
agreed worthwhile for Mr. Peterson of the 
WEA office staff to give assistance to the joint 
committee. 

The status of the Council on Education as 
an agency to correlate the legislative programs 
of various groups was considered. It was voted 
that present legislative problems be transferred 
from the Council on Education to the Welfare 
Committee. 

The Treasurer presented his report. 
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by James A. Schwalbach 


Extension Specialist in Rural Arts and Crafts 
College of Agriculture, 


University of Wisconsin 


SCONSIN, rich in agricultural resources 

and great in industrial development, also 
has a cultural heritage in the fields of arts and 
crafts that is true to the proud Badger tradi- 
tions. Under the impetus of the observance of 
Wisconsin’s hundredth birthday, a committee 
composed of Burton Cummings, Milwaukee, 
chairman; Charlotte Partridge, Milwaukee; 
James Schwalbach, Madison; Porter Butts, 
Madison; and Peter Whitehead, Beloit, was 
formed early in 1946 to plan for the state a 
survey of Wisconsin’s hundred years as seen 
through the arts and crafts. 

The city practicing artist, the backhill crafts- 
man, the eight year old in the school, the 
banker photographic hobbyist, the Sunday 
painter on the farm and in the city, all are a 
part of the Badger art scene and all are in- 
cluded in the activities planned by the com- 
mittee. The hope is that all will participate in 
the program. No “‘special interest” art activities 
have been planned such as exhibitions repre- 
senting a special historical or national culture 
group. These were not included because the 
group hoped to emphasize the growth of a 
Wisconsin art tradition. These various special 
groups will make their contribution, but are 
less important than Badger cultural pattern. 


Exhibits Planned 

The following activities have been planned 
by the State committee for statewide participa- 
tion and distribution during the centennial 
year: 

(1) Wisconsin School Art—This is to be 
an exhibition of creative arts and crafts as 
learned and practiced by the boys and girls at- 
tending the Wisconsin schools. It is not the 
plan of the committee to limit the subject mat- 
ter or to sponsor any contests. Rather, with the 
help of a representative committee from the 
field of school arts, they plan to choose an ex- 
hibit that will reflect the high standard of art 
work produced in Wisconsin. After the Cen- 
tennial year it is hoped that a repository will be 
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Wisconsin’s Art Centennial 


* During the Centennial in 1948 the 
schools will have a golden opportunity 
to teach appreciation for creative 
expression. 


found for this collection so that it may have 


some future use to the schools of the State. 

(2) Wisconsin Contemporary Art—This is 
to be a partially juried and partially invitational 
show representing the highest quality of Wis- 
consin arts by contemporary artists, architects, 
and craftsmen. It is hoped to offer several sub- 
stantial prizes to stimulate interest in this show. 

(3) Wisconsin Historical Art—This will be 
under the sponsorship of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Museum and will be a significant exhibi- 
tion of historical material relating to the arts, 
emphasizing the aspects of Wisconsin_ history 
as interpreted consciously or unconsciously by 
the artists and craftsmen of Wisconsin’s past. 

(4) Wisconsin Rural Art—This is an 
exhibit that is a unique part of the Badger 
cultural picture. It will be a showing of the 
best work done by Wisconsin’s farmer and 
small town amateur artists. 

These four exhibitions are purely Wisconsin 
in nature and will represent the creative art 
scene in Wisconsin. It is hoped that all of 
these exhibitions will open very early in 1948 
and be given the widest possible circulation in 
the State. It is possible that railroad cars will 
be fitted as traveling art galleries to circulate 
these shows in even the remotest parts of the 
state. All will be brought together for simul- 
taneous showing during the period of the 
Centennial celebrations at the Milwaukee Fair 
Grounds in August of 1948. 

In addition to these four exhibitions, it is 
hoped that the committee will be able to con- 
duct an exhibition of World’s masterpieces. 
Such shows have been held in Chicago for the 
Century of Progress Exposition, in Cleveland 
for the Great Lakes Exposition, at New York 
and San Francisco for their World’s Fairs and 
in Dallas for the Texas Centennial celebration. 
It should be a feature attraction at the 1948 
Centennial Celebration in Milwaukee. 


Regional Plans 
Work has progressed on thé organization of 
nine regional art committees to parallel the 
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activities of the State committee. Each one of 

_ these regional committees has been selected to 
represent one of the Congressional districts in 
Wisconsin. 

These committees will plan activities inde- 
pendently. It is the hope of the State group 
that the various district committees will make 
full use of the State program in their area, in 
addition to the activities that they sponsor. At 
the present time the following represent the 
district committees: First District, Sylvester 
Jerry, Kenosha; Second District, Fred Logan, 
Madison; Third District, no representative; 
Fourth & Fifth District, Lowell Lee, Milwau- 
kee; Sixth District, Mr, Behncke, Oshkosh; 
Seventh District, Miss Carlston, Stevens Point; 
Eighth District, Mr. Wright, Green Bay; Ninth 
District, Mr. Williams, Eau Claire; and Tenth 
District, Jane Rehnstrand, Superior. Some of 
these people have been elected permanent chair- 
men of the district they represent, while others 
have been selected by the State committee to 
serve aS an organizational chairman until a 
permanent chairman could be selected. The 
activities planned on a regional basis will be as 
varied as there are regions; however, generally 
speaking, they will take the form of various 
art and crafts exhibitions, demonstrations, and 
lectures. 

Schools in Wisconsin are going to have an 
excellent opportunity during the year 1948 to 
carry on all sorts of creative activities around 
the Centennial theme. Some of the following 
are suggested as possibilities. 

(1) Creative expressions in the various draw- 
ing and painting media of their own Wiscon- 
sin landscape. What makes the scene in their 
own neighborhood dear to them? What is the 
essence of Wisconsin as it can be depicted in 
her scenery? 

(2) Crafts that use native Wisconsin mate- 
rials—the clays, woods, grasses, reeds, etc. A 
survey of the craft possibilities of the local area 
where the school is located would be excep- 
tionally worth while. 

(3) An acquaintanceship with local living 
craftsmen and artists. This could be done by a 
visit to their place of work or by inviting them 
to the school. 

(4) “A Wisconsin Picture in a Wisconsin 
School” could certainly be a very apt slogan 
for a much needed school activity. If each 
school in Wisconsin would get one new 
original picture from some local artist, much 
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appreciation of Wisconsin’s cultural heritage 
would result and schools would be a much 
more pleasant place. 

(5) A study into the local art backgrounds, 
What national, pioneer or Indian groups have 
contributed to the arts and crafts heritage of 
the region? Help from the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Museum and Porter Butt’s book “Art in 
Wisconsin” can be secured for this project. 

(6) Outstanding and interesting pieces of 
historical and contemporary Wisconsin Archi- 
tecture that the pupils can locate within the 
near vicinity of the schoolhouse would be an 
excellent point of departure for a worthwhile 
project. 

(7) Famous Wisconsin artists could furnish 
subject matter for some project—Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Georgia O’Keefe, Paul Clemons, 
Helen Mears, are only a few that could be 
included. 

Those are only a few of the projects that 
would interest school children in Wisconsin's 
Arts and Crafts Centennial for 1948. Certainly 
cach school should make use of any of the 
State or Regional exhibits that appear in their 
vicinity. It »will be noted that most of the 
suggested projects are on a local level. The 
local level must precede any study of state-wide 
activities. 

1948 is going to offer a real opportunity to 
teach a basic appreciation for creative expres- 
sion, particularly as it is represented by Wis- 
consin’s fine artists and craftsmen. We know 
few schools will want to miss it. 





Committee Stamps Retirement 
System “Fundamentally Sound” 
In its 99 page report, the Joint Legislative 

Committee on Pension and Retirement Plans 
states that the State Retirement System is fun- 
damentally sound. The committee points out 
that many inactive accounts should be liqui- 
dated. The Annuity and Investment Board 
started the process of eliminating the small ac- 
counts months ago and the process is still un- 
der way. The committee refers to withdrawals 
of member deposits with the right to an an- 
nuity upon state deposits as undesirable although 
not a fatal feature of the system. 

The committee recommends the eventual con- 
solidation of all pension systems in Wisconsin 
except the State Retirement System and Mil- 
waukee Teachers Annuity and Retirement Fund. 
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The Psycho-Educational Clinic 


by T. L. Torgerson 


Chairman, Psycho-Educational Clinic 
University of Wisconsin 


: Fug Psycho-Educational Clinic, sponsored 
by the Department of Education and affili- 
ated with the University of Wisconsin Child 
Development Program, is a diagnostic clinic 
which is now being extended to provide train- 
ing and experience in child study techniques 
for teachers in-training and teachets in-service. 
Four phases of the clinics program will be 
discussed in this article: 

The Campus Clinic. The clinic provides a 
diagnostic service for schools, community agen- 
cies or parents on the educational and psy- 
chological problems presented by the children 
brought to the clinic. Appointments are made 
through The Child Referral Center where, as 
a first step in the study of a child, a social his- 
tory is obtained. Psychometrists and clinical 
psychologists administer clinical tests of 
achievement, aptitude, intelligence, hearing, and 
vision. Consultations with a speech clinician, a 
pediatrician, an endocrinologist, or a psychia- 
trist may be held or in certain cases referral 
to specialized clinics may be necessary. An oral 
teport is made to the parent or accompanying 
case worker, which is followed by a written 
diagnostic report of the case studied. A de- 
tailed program of remediation is prepared for 
educational problems and conferences held with 
teachers whenever possible. In order to provide 
physical rehabilitation and corrective therapy 
for extreme behavior problems, referral is 
made to appropriate specialists or clinics. 

The In-Training Program in Clinical Tech- 
niques. Demonstrations of clinical tests, clinical 
procedures and psychological apparatus are 
held for undergraduate students in Education 
each semester. The facilities of the clinic are 
now being extended in order to provide gradu- 
ate students in Education and Psychology with 
an opportunity to secure training and labora- 
tory expetiences in psychometry, diagnostic 
procedures, parent interviews, and case studies. 
A special observation room with a one-way 
mirror will be ready for use in the 1947 
Summer Session. 
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* Teachers are trained to discover and 
remedy defects which uncorrected lead 
to maladjustment of pupils. 











The Reading Clinic. During the year a lim- 
ited number of serious reading disability cases 
are given remedial instruction by graduate stu- 
dents in training under the supervision of the 
clinic staff. During the Summer Session a 
temedial reading clinic of seventy reading dis- 
ability cases provides an opportunity for twenty- 
five teachers in training to receive specialized 
training in remedial reading techniques. 

The In-Service Training Program in Child 
Study. An additional objective of the clinic is 
to promote training for teachers in-service in 
the problems of child study. During the war 
this activity was restricted to schools in Dane 
county. This program is now operating in six 
schools throughout the state. Next year the 
program will be made available to all schools 
enrolling teachers in the pro-seminary in child 
study to be offered in the 1947 Summer Session. 


A. The Objectives 


1. To cooperate with teacher training institu- 
tions throughout the State of Wisconsin (a) in 
extending their present programs of child study 
as a basic part of the teacher training curriculum, 
and (b) in providing an in-service program of 
child study in selected schools in their immediate 
surroundings. 

2. To promote a child study program in a num- 
ber of cooperating schools each year in order to 
provide administrators and teachers in-service with 
the philosophy, the understanding, and the skills 


. Clinical tests . . . of hearing .. . 
—Photo courtesy University of Wisconsin. 
















































































—Photo courtesy University of Wisconsin. 


. Clinical reading . . . 


necessary to make child study function as an integral 
part of teaching. 


B. The Child Study Program in Cooperating 
Schools 


1. Each teacher will observe and rate her pupils 
with the School Inventories to identify problems, 
difficulties, and disabilities. 

2. Each teacher will study one or more children 
by means of interviews, home calls, tests, anec- 
dotal records, and the case study in order to locate 
causal factors as a basis for appropriate therapy. 

3. Each teacher will attempt to ameliorate, cor- 
rect, or eliminate difficulties, hazards, and dis- 
abling factors present in one or more children. 

4. Each school will promote administrative and 
instructional practices which will prevent and cor- 
rect learning and behavior problems. 

5. The child study workers will assist the 
school to: 


a. Organize a basic testing program 

b. synthesize the data in the cumulative folders 

c. administer and interpret clinical tests in 
achievement, intelligence, aptitude, hearing, 
and vision 

. promote a diagnostic and remedial program 
in reading 

. Observe and interview children 

direct case study work 

. prepare and apply appropriate therapy for 

education and psychological problems 

. promote special education 

. confer with parents on the problems of the 
child as related to the school and the home 

. interpret the child study program through 
group conferences with teachers and with 
parents 

k. utilize the services of special agencies and 

medical specialists 


— S mo Q. 


— 


C. Additional Training Opportunities 


1. A Pro-Seminary in child study at the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin during the 1947 Summer Ses. 
sion will permit teachers to make an _ intensive 
study of testing, reading, guidance, and child de. 
velopment as a basis for child study programs in 
their schools. In order to become a cooperating 
school next year, one or more members of the 
school staff must register for this campus course, 

2. A traveling clinic, sponsored by the Commit. 
tee on Child Development of the University of 
Wisconsin, will visit three or four schools each 
year to work on cases demanding further attention. 

3. During the regular school year teachers in the 
cooperating schools will study selected books and 
references in child development, measurement, and 
reading, in order to gain a better understanding 
of the problems inherent in teaching and learning. 
D. The Child Study Staff in Cooperating 

Schools 

1. The staff consists of a clinical psychologist, a 
psychologjst, a social case worker, and a mental 
hygienist. A speech clinician and a pediatrician are 
sometimes available as consultants. 

The child study program is being conducted 
this year in six public school systems. In Blait, 
Monroe, and Ripon surveys have been made 
by the teachers to identify the children that 
have difficulties, disabilities, and adjustment 
problems. Each teacher in these cooperating 
schools is also making an intensive case study 
of one child. Fifty-four La Crosse teachers are 
each making a diagnostic study of one reading 
disability case. The case study will include one 
semester of remedial and corrective work. The 
administration of the training school of the La 
Crosse State Teachers College is studying the 
organization of the school and the present pro- 
gtam for the teachers in-training from the 
standpoint of providing optimum conditions 
for child study in a teacher training institution. 

A Pro-Seminary in Child Study. A new fea- 
ture of this program is a pro-seminary in child 
study to be offered in the 1947 eight-weeks 
summer session at the University of Wisconsin. 
This problem analysis type course is open to 
any teacher or administrator interested in child 
study as a basic problem in teaching. The 
course will emphasize additional opportunity 
for the cooperating schools to evaluate and 
clarify their child study problems. However, 
other teachers or administrators who wish addi- 
tional training in child study procedures are 
also welcome. Each teacher enrolled in the pro- 
seminary in child development will also enroll 
in a related University course of her choice, 
such as clinical testing, clinical reading, clinical 
(Turn to page 344) 
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Education in the 


1947 Legislature 








BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


53, S. Relating to State Retirement System. Intro- 
duced by request of the WEA. Based upon Rep- 
resentative Assembly action reported in Novem- 
ber Journal, p. 140. Amendment added to per- 
mit teachers to return withdrawals from the 
fund with interest in order to qualify for 
minimum benefits. 

78, S. Hilker. Fire Drills. Request of Wis. Fire 
Chiefs Association. Amends 40.22 (1). In 
towns, cities, and villages having a paid fire 
department it shall be the duty of the fire 
chief to supervise fire drills in all schools. He 
shall make the rules and periodic inspections 
regarding compliance and report to state fire 
marshal. 

79, S. Lafond. Request Wis. Fire Chiefs. Adds pri- 
vate and parochial teachers to 40.22 (8). In 
towns, cities and villages having paid fire de- 
partment the chief shall supervise the Industrial 
Commission course of study in all schools. 

109, S. Bubolz. Salaries of constitutional officers 
increased to $7500. 

118, S. Hipke. Changes the valuation base in the 
law. limiting school taxes from “assessment” to 
“full equalized valuation.” 

120, S. Shearer. Vocational and Ad. Ed. Takes the 
payments of debt service out of the money 
raised by the 114 mill levy. Under present law 
new buildings are out of the question. 

138, S. Robinson. Increases the ceiling on high 
school tuition to $5 per week. Unless some- 
thing is done, it reverts to $3 per week. 

139, S. Rebinson. Any school district may at its 
option submit its high school tuition bills twice 
yearly. The first bill shall be filed before March 
15 and shall be at the rate of $50 per pupil. 
The second bill shall be filed before Aug. 15 
and shall be for the balance. If the tuition bills 
are not paid within 60 days after March 15 or 
Aug. 15, the amount of tuition shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to one-half percent 
per month or fraction thereof, until paid. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


9, A. Runden. Amends 59.075 (2) relating to 
county aid for elementary school districts 
lying in more than one county. Changes as- 
sessed valuation to full valuation wherever 
the word appears. 

11, A. Runden. In 66.527, relative to establishment 
and operation of recreation departments by 
towns or school districts, the right to estab- 
lish such is taken away from school districts. 

27, A. Spearbraker. Amends 20.33 (8) (b) to per- 
mit paying administration costs by state bd. of 
voc, & ad. ed. out of certain federal grants. 

29, A. Tremain. It provides a minimum of $1800 
for college graduate teachers and $1500 for 
those with lesser training. The WEA Council 
on Education has set the following goal: 
$2400 for college graduates; $2000 for 3 yr. 
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gtaduates; $1800 for 2 yr. graduates; and 
$1575 for lesser training. The WEA will uy 
to secure passage of Council recommendations. 

31, A. Thomson. State Board of Higher Education. 
Nine members appointed by Governor, con- 
sent of Senate, rotating 6 yr. terms. Replaces 
boards of regents of university and teachers 
colleges, trustees of Stout, and Inst. of Tech- 
nology, State Supt. ex-officio member. Board 
to exercise all powers and duties granted to 
present governing boards. Shall prescribe a 
uniform system of accounts and property con- 
trols for all institutions, shall reorganize and 
consolidate, and shall have the power to 
change the nature of the work of such insti- 
tutions to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
of personnel, programs and equipment, and 
supervise their advertising and publicity. Board 
to employ an executive officer to be designated 
as the chancellor of the state board. Annual 
appropriation of $50,000 to the Board for 
general administrative duties of the board, 
expense, and travel. 

38, A. Peabody. Amends 25.09 (2) (a) relating 
to joint school districts making loans. A 6 p. 
bill effecting numerous minor changes. Amends 
the second sentence of subs. (2) of Sect. 40.87, 
the elementary aid distribution to read as fol- 
lows: The full valuation expressed in the 
nearest thousand dollars of the property in 
each school district with 10 pupils or more 
in average daily attendance and the full valua- 
tion expressed in the nearest thousand dollars 
y! the property in each part of a joint school 

éstrict which lies in a single municipality shall 

be determined and certified to the state super- 
intendent annually by the department of tax- 
ation. 

47, A. Nicol & Pritchard. Moneys received by 
each and every person from or on account of 
war veteran students at Stout, Teachers Colleges, 
and Wis. Inst. of Tech. as fees, tuition, etc., 
unless otherwise specifically appropriated, shall 
be paid into the general fund and are appropri- 
ated therefrom as a revolving appropriation. 

53, A. Steffens. State Board of Regents. Governor 
to appoint a board of 24, consent of Senate. 
At least 2 to be from same cong. dist. Four from 
industry, 4 from labor, 4 from agriculture, and 
4 from business and professional groups. State 
Supt., Pres. of Univ., Pres. of S. T. C., Pres. of 
Stout, Pres. of Wis. Inst. of Tech., and Pres. 
of Univ. Student Council, shall serve in ad- 
visory capacity. Shall have control of and op- 
eration of the four inst. of higher learning, 
select presidents, professors, instructors, and 
other employes and fix salaries. Employ an ex- 
ecutive officer as secretary. $50,000 annual 
appropriation. 

64, A. Frank. Marking school zones. Amends 
40.895 so that where schools lie along a state 
or county trunk highway the state highway com. 
or county highway commission shall be respons- 
ible for markings. 














66, A. Bice. Diplomas and Credits for Senior Stu- 
dents entering military service. Wherever the 
words “who, during the school year” appears 
in 40.90, the words “and prior to May 1, 1947” 
are inserted after such wording. 

69, A. Runden. Repeals and recreates sections gov- 
erning non-resident tuition in County Normal 
School and County School of Agriculture: From 
the sum total of money expended by the county 
in operating and maintaining the normal school, 
including an item for building and equipment 
costs equal to 2 per cent of the original ex- 
penditures for buildings and equipment thereof 
as certified by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, such charge not to apply for a 
greater period of time than 50 years in the 
case of a new building or for the unexpired 
portion of 50 years of life of an old building, 
excluding land costs, and not to exceed 30 cents 
per week per student, there shall be subtracted 
an amount equal to the sum of the state and 
federal aids, the cost of transportation and 
money expended for the payment of principal 
and interest of bonded indebtedness or other 
building loans, and the difference so determined 
shall be divided by the average daily attendance 
for the given year. Such tuition shall be a 
charge against the county in which such stu- 
dents reside and shall be by it paid to the treas- 
urer of the normal school enrolling such students. 

98, A. Gunderson, Hanson, Nicol, Pritchard, Rice, 
and Travis. Authorizes Normal School Re- 
gents, Stout, and Institute of Technology to en- 
ter into leases with a non-profit sharing cor- 
poration for lands, dormitories, and buildings. 

100, A. Betts, W. Clark, and Clausen. State aid to 
County Normal Schools in certain cases. If such 
school has been maintained and employed 3 or 
more teachers including the principal for less 
than 9 months during preceding year in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the State Supt. he shall certify 
aid in an amount equal to sum expended for 
instruction, school supplies, and operation but 
not to exceed $10,500 to any school employing 
3 teachers, and not to exceed $13,000 to any 
school employing 4 teachers, and an amount 
equal to the average salary of all teachers of 
that school excluding the principal, but not ex- 
ceeding $2500 for each teacher in excess of 4 
including the principal. Any school maintained 
for longer than 9 months shall receive addi- 
tional proportional aid. Any school with 2 teach- 
ers including the principal shall receive not to 
exceed $6000. This last provision shall not 
apply to any school year ending after June 30, 
1947. 


107, A. W. Clark. Amends 40.19 (1) giving school 
board the right to pay teachers for travel ex- 
pense to and from schoolhouse at not to exceed 

a mile. 

123, A. Cavey. Prohibits un-American activities — 
advocacy of overthrowing Government of U. S. 

126, A. Whealdon. Repeals 40.90, diplomas to 
senior students. 

158, A. Broadfoot. Liability for damages by neg- 
ligent operation of motor vehicles. Claims 
against school districts shall be filed as pro- 
vided in 40.18. 

Jt. Res. 18, A. To amend the constitution to lower 
voting age to 18. 

Jt. Res. 22, A. Westfahl. Requests Normal Regents 
to investigate and rehear the case of J. R. 
Cotton. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls, by Lester D. 
Crow and Alice Crow. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1945. 366 pp. 

A very interesting and practical book which 
could be used with profit by either parents or 
teachers. It should be of valuable assistance to 
the beginning teacher. The book covers pro- 
blems the adolescent faces in home, school, 
vocational, and social adjustments. Numerous 
real life cases are given followed with sugges- 
tions for improving the situations. One of the 
most valuable portions of the book is a check 
list for the parent, educator, employer or social 
worker. This portion lends itself very well for 
use in faculty meetings. 

One section is devoted to juvenile delin- 
quency with solutions offered by the home, 
school, church, law enforcement agencies, 
medical association, national clubs, and social 
work. The main theme of the book stresses 
adult example wielding a powerful influence 
on youth as well as the responsibilities which 
the adolescent must recognize to and for him- 
self.—G. R. LEIsTIKow, Principal, Winneconne, 
Wisconsin. 


Pursuit of Understanding, by Esther Could- 
man Dunn. Macmillan Co., 1945. 229 pp. 
It is a pleasure to find a book which com- 

bines the casual style of an essayist, reminis- 

cences of a lifetime of learning and teaching, 
and a rich philosophy of education. Such is the 

Pursuit of Understanding by Esther Cloudman 

Dunn. 

Woven through this autobiography are de- 
lightful descriptions of New England and Eng- 
land enriched by intimate personal experiences. 
Most of these were tremendously heightened 
by her joy in books stimulated by her father 
and her teachers. Of one of these she says “We 
were being led out . . . from the imperfections 
of our young minds onto a neutral high ground 
of informed opinion, corrected reasoning, long 
perspective over time, past and future. In the 
hands of this teacher it became not a course 
in literary criticism, but an eye-opener on the 
meaning of human existence.” Catherine Mor- 
meaning of human existence.”” — CATHERINE 
Morton, English Department, Rufus King 
High School, Milwaukee. 
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What Price Teaching Service? 


HAT will be the average salary of Wis- 

consin teachers for 1947-48? Does it 
represent a fair and just wage? What will be 
the salary for beginning teachers? the teacher 
of many years experience? How much value 
has been added by experience? By each year 
of additional training? By how much should 
the pay of a legally qualified teacher exceed the 
salary paid a “permit” teacher in the same type 
of position? These are problems with which 
every teacher and school administrator mus‘ 
wrestle; the decision on which influences the 
pattern of pay in every community. Yet it must 
be recognized that salaries are seldom estab- 
lished on a basis of abstract justice. They show 
the influence of many factors in our economic 
life of which the following are most import- 
ant: (1) Wages, salaries, and income of other 
groups; (2) Living costs and prices; and (3) 
Teacher supply and demand. 


Wages, Salaries, and Income 


There is no evidence of declining wages or 
salaries in other lines of work at the present 
time. In fact, wages are holding steady in some 
areas, increasing in others. If rents are not held 
near their present level workers will demand, 
and probably receive, additional increases. The 
last report from the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission (December) showed Wisconsin manu- 
facturing industries paying the highest hourly 
wage on record. 

Wage earners have faced terrific increases in 
living costs and have obtained substantial wage 
increases. The average weekly wage paid in 
Wisconsin manufacturing industry in 1935-39 
was $23.62; the average weekly wage in Wis- 
consin manufacturing industry in December 
1946 was $49.42—over twice as much. In cer- 
tain industries in which somewhat more than 
average skill is required wages are higher than 
the average shown above. The type of industry 
and wages above average, as of December 
1946, are shown below. 


Average 

Weekly 
Industry Wage 
Autos and Auto Equipment -_____-____-- $51.92 
SS hic abst aim sts erected rec angines 50.37 
Nonferrous metal products ~__-------~-- 50.55 
Absggihi te VeoGeets bb «ois we ea gage 52.69 
Brass, Bronze, Copper and Lead __---___- 50.59 
Marble, Granite Cutting __...___--------- 54.51 
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* The trends indicate generally that wages, 
salaries, prices, profits, and income will re- 
main high, and that scarcity of qualified 
teachers will continue. 


Male BT agbettn 55 ia Saar Sewes Seek 60.35 
Slaughter and Meat Packing ~---~-__---- 53.66 
Printing, Publishing, etc. _..--..-------- 55.15 
Paints and’ Varnishes —J....+...—...--. 51.40 
Rubber) Paodiacts, 2-535 esi He 65.76 


There is little likelihood of a decrease ins 
wages when—"Profits in the first quarter 1947 
almost surely will break all records.”’* 

The National Education association shows 
the salaries of teachers in relation to other 
workers on a nationwide basis under the tit!e 
The Twist in Teachers’ Pay 


Year 1939 Year 1945 
$1408 Salary $2242 Salary 
(Teachers) (Other Employees) 
$1255 $1850 
(Other Employees) (Teachers) 


Increased farm prices have brought farmers’ 
incomes to a new high level. On a nation- 
wide basis prices in December 1946 were ap- 
proximately 214 times as high as in the 1935- 
39 period. December 1946 prices were well 
over 214 times 1940 prices. In Wisconsin, 
December 1946 prices were nearly three times 
as high as in 1935-39. They were over three 
times as high in December 1946 as in 1940 
On the basis of Wisconsin farm prices rural 
areas are able to pay their teachers three tines 
as much as in 1940 with the same effort. 


Cost-of-Living and Prices 

The cost-of-living in 1940 was near the av: 
erage for the period 1935-39. The rise in 1941 
was moderate and even during the war price 
increases were not excessive. However, in 1946 
costs really shot up. Especially in the last few 
months they soared to an all-time high. In- 
creases in prices cut a hole in the purchasing 
power of the teacher’s paycheck. To see how 
drastic the reduction actually was let us take, 
as an example, a teacher who received a salary 
of $1600 in the average years 1935-39. What 
would his December 1946 salary need to be to 
purchase the same amount of goods and sery- 
ices? The following table shows the change: 


*U. S. NEWS, Feb. 7, 1947. p. 5. 














Amount Required to Purchase Same Amount of Goods and Service 
as $1600 Bought in the Years 1935-39 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics Unadjusted Index) 




















Year Amount Year 1946 Amount Year 1946 Amount 
, REE EE Rach tis RN -$1603 January $2078 July $2256 
OMA os ees 1683 February 2074 August 2299 
OO SEE ERLE LAL 1864 March = BRBS! “MeO hone 2336 
ee sees 1976 April He an ese 2374 
a Ses PG” CREME ono Soar asain weeoe 2104 “Tiovemmier 522-52 2427 
| tap tetas Virerliafer po ae esas # ee 2183 . Blecegieer 3.2 ess 2453 


While the unadjusted index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is used in the above table 
the Bureau advises that the unadjusted index 
only partially measures the war-time effects of 
changes in quality of available consumers 
goods, etc. It is the recommendation of the 
Bureau that a 5 point adjustment be made be- 
tween January 1941 and September 1945. If 
the same rate of change (5 points in a change 
of 23.4 points) is carried through to Decem- 
ber 1946 the amount necessary to buy the 
same goods and services as $1600 would bry 
in 1935-39 is $2632. 

If the withholding tax for one dependent is 
added ($261 + $2632) the amount becomes 
$2893, the amount necessary to provide the 
same standard of living as $1600 provided in 
1935-39. Evidence available from the WEA 
Cost-of-Living Study of Teachers indicate that 
on the basis ef increase in price of items pur- 
chased the cost-of-living index for teachers is 
approximately one per cent higher than for 
wage earners generally. If this adjustment is 
made the amount needed to provide the same 
standard of living as $1600 bought for teach- 
ers in 1935-39 would be $2925. The amount 
needed to provide the same standard of living 
as $1600 bought in 1940 was $2919 at 
December 1946 prices. 


Teacher Supply 


The supply of qualified teachers is extremely 
short as board members and administrators are 
well aware. The available supply is an im- 
portant determinator of salaries. Scarcity of 
teachers operates exactly as scarcity of com- 
modities in other fields—when the supply is 
short the price is high. 

Not only is the present supply of teachers 
short, especially in the elementary field, but it 
will continue to grow worse. The National 
Education association provides a picture of the 
nation’s schools in The Vanishing Teacher. 

“The classrooms of the nation are normally 
staffed by about 900,000 teachers. A careful es- 


timate places the number of experienced and 
trained teachers who have quit teaching entirely 
since 1939 at 350,000 . . . The number of 
teaching positions has been reduced, and an in- 
creasing amount of work has been divided 
among fewer teachers. Of the positions left 
vacant, approximately 60,000 have not been 
filled at all. Among those employed to fill posi- 
tions, there were in January 1946, 109,000 
emergency licensees who lacked the qualifica- 
tions for standard teaching certificates in their 
respective states. One full school year has 
passed since V-J day. The number of emer- 
gency teachers has increased in that time by 
29,000. The end of the war has brought no 
relief; the situation has become steadily more 
critical. 

In Wisconsin the situation is little better. 
This year 3500 permits to teach will be issued 
to teachers not meeting the legal minimum re- 
quirements for a certificate. This year’s crop of 
new qualified rural teachers will be about 700 
short of the number needed for replacement. 
In elementary schools, other than rural, new, 
qualified teachers will fall 400 short of the dc- 
mand. R. A. Walker, Director of the Univer- 
sity Teacher Placement Bureau, reports on the 
basis of a study published January 24, 1947-- 
“Certain it is, however, that the total supply 
of prospective high school teachers will again 
fall short of requirement. In only one field— 
physical education for men—is our supply 
likely to prove adequate.” 


Significant Trends 


What does it all mean? What significance 
has the cited trends in terms of professional 
salaries in education for 1947-48? The most 
likely interpretation of available data is: 


1. Wages, salaries, profits, and income will re- 
main high. The first quarter of 1947 may be the 
best on record. 

2. Prices will continue high—while some reduc- 
tions may take place over-all prices will level out 
far above pre-war levels. Durable goods, homes, 
cats, etc., are likely to remain high in price. 

(Turn to page 356) 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Task of the School 


Il. Financing School Building 


tthe building costs have seriously 
increased the problem of supplying school 
buildings which are urgently needed in many 
Wisconsin communities. There was a time when 
even the smallest school unit could manage to 
finance the construction of a physical plant, 
not only for its own boys and girls, but in 
many cases to accommodate high school pupils 
who lived within the trade area. The need for 
enrichment of the school program has intensi- 
fied the problem still more. 

Wisconsin statutes definitely limit the bor- 
towing power of school districts. Five per cent 
of one million dollars would make available 
fifty thousand dollars for the planning, con- 
struction, and equipping of a plant. This 
amount would today barely construct four class. 
rooms. School districts operating under the city 
plan have an even more serious problem. Such 
a school district is fiscally dependent and its 
borrowing power is further restricted by the 
provision that the total indebtedness for ail 
municipal improvements, including schools. 
must be kept within five per cént of the as- 
sessed valuation. Outstanding indebtedness for 
such improvements as streets, sewers, or bridges 
must be deducted from the amount available. 

We are facing, therefore, not only a serious 
restriction on borrowing power, but also gross 
inequalities between wealth of school districts, 
the proportion of the valuation available, and 
the immediacy of the need for buildings. 

The Wisconsin constitution provides that 
the state should share responsibility for educa- 
tion. One of its principal functions is that of 
equalization of educational opportunity for all 
Wisconsin boys and girls. It is peculiarly a state 
responsibility, therefore, to provide easement 
for localities which are in distress. In order to 
meet this situation the legislature is considering 
a revision of school aids which will carry a 
building fund to be administered by a board 
that will be selected for that purpose. 

The one favorable aspect of the problem at 
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present is the low interest rate on loans. It is 
immediately essential that provision be made 
whereby communities in serious need can be 
helped to provide housing for the education 
of their children. 


Guidance—What Again! 
UIDANCE is a weasel word, Even the dic- 
tionary appears to be confused. Is it oc- 

cupational information, counselling on life 
problems, home room discussions, aptitude test- 
ing, or what? Is it done by a professional 
guider or can anybody join in? Is it an indivi- 
dual or a group affair? Does it start at five 
years of age or at sixteen? Does it end at six- 
teen or at seventy-five? 

As new services develop and as the inevit- 
able overlappings accumulate we need every so 
often to pause and take stock. An acceptable 
definition of guidance would probably clarify 
our thinking more than anything else at the 
present time. Could we settle tentatively on 
some simple statement like the following? 
Guidance is the procedure whereby a person 
needing help and a person who has it to offer 
can get together. 

If we do, at least a few conclusions might 
be drawn. In its broadest sense guidance goes 
on every minute of the day. Guidance goes on 
whenever two people get together, whether it 
be to inquire street directions or to discuss the 
new spring hats. Group guidance probably goes 
on whenever three people get together. No 
doubt many guidance objectives can be quite 
satisfactorily achieved through group techni- 
ques; for example, learning to read and write, 
keeping up with the news, and so on. 


Many Techniques Needed 


Should we also make guidance more inclu- 
sive by adding all those phases of individual 
adjustment which may come up? Then we get 
into some rather different problems, No one in 
the world is qualified to help all individuals 
with all of the problems they may meet. Com- 
petent advice to the individual will, it seems to 
us, always involve many resources. Guidance 
in this sense becomes a teamwork, referral, 
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and coordinated kind of service. It will cer- 
tainly involve agencies outside the schools. It 
may involve agencies outside the particular 
community. This kind of guidance employs 
many techniques, ranging all the way from the 
ability to speak simple English clearly to an 
extremely complex set of relationship between 
large community agencies. Guidance in this 
sense will function or not function according 
to the degree of tolerance and cooperation that 
can be built up between agencies, and accord- 
ing to the techniques of coordination that can 
be devised. 

Perhaps the biggest job lies in the develop- 
ment of techniques. Dr. George Stevenson sum- 
marized this issue a few years ago as follows: 
“This means that every community agent whose 
work influences people deeply must be both a 
specialist and a general practitioner. Up to a 
certain point, he must be able to help people 
as they come for help. This means that every 
doctor, nurse, health official, social worker, 
teacher, and court official must have a common 
minimum of the knowledge of all these fields. 
. . . . Each agent should be able to steer those 
whom he is helping to the right specialist, 
both to avoid squandering of community re- 
sources ... . and to avoid confusing the client 
by a multiplicity of consultants.” 


Another Hundred Years 


No doubt you have received the announce- 
ment of the 1948 State Centennial Essay Con- 
test sponsored by the State Historical Society 
at the request of the Centennial Planning 
Committee. The competition is in three classi- 
fications, grades 4 to 6, 7 to 9, and 10 to 12. 
The deadline is May 1, 1947. Address in- 
quiries to Dora Drews, State Historical Society, 
816 State Street, Madison. 


From Our Notebook 


In one school a host or hostess for the week 
was chosen. He welcomed a guest and explain- 
ed the projects and work being done at the 
time. He placed a chair in a convenient place 
for observing the children at work and offered 
to give any information desired. 

When asked for the principal’s office, he 
courteously offered to show the way and led the 
visitor directly to the office door. 

* * * 

A fourth grade has formed a World Friend- 

ship Club as an outgrowth of the social studies 
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for that grade. Writing to and receiving letters 
from the children of the foreign lands being 
studied; making and packing Christmas boxes 
for these children; reading and collecting in- 
formation about each land led to a sincere 
interest in people of different lands, their 
customs, and costumes and tended to develop 
an international attitude on the part of the 
pupils participating in the unit. 
* * 

A unit of Norway was begun by a study of 
pictures of Norwegian people, scenery, and 
activities. Then the children read a number of 
interesting books about Norway. These were 
discussed and the fanciful legendary tales were 
separated from factual information. The facts 
were verified by going to texts and reference 
books of recent publication dates. I never did 
hear how the unit was summarized but I am 
confident that the children found an interesting 
and impressive way of bringing the informa- 
tion and typical folk stories into a well rounded 
understanding of life in Norway. 

* * 

A kindergarten room which had been en- 
tirely redecorated by the teacher and children 
was one of the most attractive I had seen. The 
room was in lovely shades of rose and blue. 
Illustrations of Mother Goose Rhymes decor- 
ated the cupboard doors, which brought the 
pictures down to the children’s level where they 
could enjoy them fully. The planning and 
painting had been done during the school year 
so that the children had an opportunity to 
participate and to watch the transformation of 
the bare room into a beautiful home like place 
in which it was a delight to live. 





PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC— 
(Continued from page 338) 

guidance, remedial speech, child development, 

or measurements, etc. 

Opportunities for Your School. (1) Pupils 
in your schools may be referred to any of the 
campus clinics; (2) any school administrator 
(or any group of teachers who wish to become 
participants, through their school administra- 
tors) may apply to the writer for considera- 
tion as a cooperating school in the 1947-48 
in-service training program; (3) a mimeo- 
graphed report of the activities of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic and the Statewide Child 
Study Program in cooperating schools will be 
sent upon request. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Zellmer Names Speakers 


HE 1947 state meeting of the Wisconsin 

Congress of Parents and Teachers to be 
held in Superior on May 1 and 2 will develop 
its program around the theme, ‘Together, We 
Build,” President A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin 
Rapids, announced today. Mr. Zellmer empha- 
sized the desire of those planning the program 
to improve the cooperative efforts of home and 
school to meet the many problems confronting 
young people in the postwar years of 1947 and 
1948. 

In order to achieve this aim, the program 
committee, consisting of Mrs. W. L. Doudna, 
Madison, chairman; Mrs. J. F. Oesterle, Madi- 
son; and Ruth B. Palmer, Kenosha, has planned 
an intensified two days session which will 
feature several new sectional meetings planned 
in answer to popular requests from Parent- 
Teacher associaiton leaders throughout the 
state. In addition to the customary sections of 
Presidents, High School, Council, Elementary, 
and Rural, the 1947 meeting will develop spe- 
cial conferences in line with specialized prob- 

lems which 
have con- 
.fronted the 
growing state 
organization 
this past year. 

In making 
his announce- 
ment con- 
cerning the 
1947 conven- 
tion of the 
Wisconsin 
Congress of 
Parents and 
Teachers, 
Pres. Zellmer 
outlined the 
general pro- 
gram_ struc- 
ture which will feature national leaders in the 
parent-teacher movement as well as outstanding 
educators with special interests in problems of 
youth. Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 





Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
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* the National 


schools in Minneapolis and a nationally known 
leader in school administration circles, will be 
the featured speaker at the banquet session on 
May 1. During the first day’s session, the 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, 
Tennessee, 
will present 
the national 
interpretation 
of the con- 
vention 
theme, and 
the same day 
Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, 
Madison, im- 
mediate past 
president of 

















Congress of 
Parents and 
Teachers, will 
interpret the objectives of the parent-teacher 
movement in light of state and local needs. 

A second well known educator, Carl Waller, 
director of Child Guidance in Madison Pubilc 
schools, and for many years actively identified 
with the activities of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, will be a featured 
speaker on the concluding day of the program. 

Commenting on the 1947 convention plans, 
Mr. Zellmer emphasized the fact that the con- 
densation of the convention program from two 
and one-half days to a full two day program 
was a matter of streamlining, and not a cutting 
of essentials for Parent-Teacher association 
workers. 

“We have learned from experience that the 
most effective part of the state convention is 
exchanging ideas which can be translated into 
action on the local level,” said Mr. Zellmer, 
“and we feel that our proggam committee has 
developed an exceptionally practical and in- 
spiring meeting. Emphasis has been placed on 
more conferences and discussions, with less 
time consumed on the granting of awards and 
similar ceremonies. We know that every Parent- 
Teacher association unit represented at this 


Carl Waller 
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meeting will return to his home community 
with new ideas for more effective work with 
the home, school, and our children. That’s what 
we mean in choosing our theme, “Together, 
We Build!’ and we intend to make this con- 
ference one in which those representing our 
44,000 members can talk over common prob- 
lems and exchange experiences.” 


What a Strong PTA Means 


To rtu Elementary “Teacher 
by Ethel Newby Mills* 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


EACHING children to become world 

citizens in a post war era entails much 
more than the doling out of academic mate- 
rials. A challenging educational environment 
is not confined to the four walls of a school 
room. The child is the same child at home, at 
school, and in his community. 

As a child’s teacher, I realize that all of his 
experiences, both in school and out of school, 
do develop his attitudes and his behavior. I 
realize that to do the best job possible in guid- 
ing and directing the child, on his educational 
development and growth, I must know much 
about his out of school experiences. 

Because this great job of education lies 
largely in the hands of parents and teachers, 
I feel that it is imperative that the home and 
school work very closely and that there must 
be a pleasant relationship between these two 
institutions. 

A strong Parent Teacher association, whose 
organization adheres to the objects of the Na- 
tional association, make it possible for me to 
become acquainted with the parents of each 
child artd thereby acquire very worth while and 
important information pertaining to the child. 
Parents who ordinarily would not know each 
other, become acquainted and that, too, tends 
toward a school-home-community-harmony. 





* Mrs. Mills is well known to school people 
and PTA workers alike. She is a teacher in the 
Jefferson elementary school, Fond du Lac. Her 
teaching experience has been varied—while 
primarily a teacher of grade school children 
Mrs, Mills has worked with the mentally re- 
tarded and has taught teachers as a member of 
the staff at the Laboratory School and Elemen- 
tary Workshop in Madison for two summers. 
Her interest in PTA work has paralleled her 
professional activities and she has done much 
as a member of the “official family” to estab- 
lish PTA as an active state-wide organization. 





ONLY A ? MARK, BUT 
QUITE A DIFFERENCE! 


Last month on these pages we carried an 
item on membership, supposedly under the 
heading ‘“54,000—Too Many Members?” in 
which we pointed out that in spite of growth 
the Wisconsin Congress has not lost sight 
of its obligations to new members. The line 
was crowded and so the question mark was 
left out. The result leaves us in the embar- 
rassing position of seeming to endorse the 
idea that the Wisconsin Congress had too 
many members to handle as it is, and it had 
better start reducing. 

This note is carried just to get the records 
straight. We still think the state PTA is do- 
ing a fine job with new units. 











Believing that a healthy, happy child is more 
likely to succeed in a social group, it seems 
logical that a strong PTA, through the pro- 
grams of child welfare, can be of great help to 
me in knowing that (1) Each child has had 
a health examination and subsequent follow-up 
work, (2) The needy or under privileged child 
has been supplied with necessary food and 
clothing, and (3) The mothers, through their 
programs and study groups, are aware of the 
basic meeds of the child and are working 
toward the goal, “‘A happier childhood for all.” 

A strong parent-teacher group keeps abreast 
of modern methods of education and keeps 
informed on the progress of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Curriculum Plan. Parents are vi- 
tally interested in the education of their chil- 
dren. This association affords me a good op- 
portunity to acquaint parents with the need of 
adequate equipment, more supplies, and better 
buildings. 

The members of a strong parent teacher 
group are interested in having the best possible 
leadership for their children. Realizing that 
there is a shortage of well trained teachers, an 
informed group of parents can do much toward 
securing maximum remuneration for well 
trained capable teachers. 

The molding of home, school, and com- 
munity must be an ever continuous process. 
Parents and teachers, working together, can do 
much to promote desirable relationships. Be- 
cause our children today are potential world 
citizens. It is an absolute necessity that desir- 
able attitudes be developed. As a teacher, I be- 
lieve that no other single organization can play 
so important a part in the development of 
truly democtatic ideas and ideals as a strong 
Parent Teacher association. 
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ANOTHER NEW HIGH: On January 31 NEA 
membership reached a new all-time high, 358,- 
580. This is more than 17,000 over the previ- 
ous high figure on last May 31. This year’s 
Victory Action Goal is 424,508 by May 31. To 
command its rightful place in national affairs, 
the profession needs the prestige of large NEA 
enrollment. 


WISCONSIN'S RECORD: As of January 31, 
our state’s enrollment was 6051, just 162 un- 
der the figure of last May, but still far short 
of the Victory Action Quota, 9171 on next 
May 31. 


THIS YEAR WE CAN! With over 6000 now 
in NEA we can roll over the Wisconsin all- 
time high of 7518 in 1940 to meet our 1947 
Victory Action Quota in full. We can if every 
NEA member gets just one more member. 

1. Use the NEA Jozrnal to get ten reasons 
for joining, or ten items of current NEA 
activity. 

2. Present them to a fellow teacher. 

3. Use the blank below to enroll him, or 
send your own membership today. 

NEW LIFE MEMBER: Woodrow J. Sizer, prin- 
cipal at White Lake, is the latest Wisconsin 
teacher to become an NEA life member. 

RECRUITING: Teachers and administrators 
can make good use of the feature on teacher 
recruiting in the March NEA Journal. 

CINCINNATI: With the March NEA Journal 
announcing plans for the Representative As- 





FIRST CALL 


It is time to begin to think of the summer 
NEA Convention. As your elected repre- 
sentative on the Committee on Resolutions 
I am interested in securing any suggestions 
you may have for resolutions this year. To 
be considered a resolution must be “national 
in scope” and “educational in character.” 
During my tenure on this committee several 
valued suggestions have come from Wiscon- 
sin educators which were incorporated into 
the NEA Resolutions and later into the Plat- 
form. I hope to secure many more sugges- 
tions this year. Send them along, now, to the 
address below. 

J. C. CHAPEL, Secretary 
NEA Committee on Resolutions 
Columbus School 











Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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with G. R. RANKIN 
Boy's Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


sembly in Cincinnati, July 7-11, Wisconsiz 
affiliated locals should arrange this month for 
delegates. To avoid disappointment make hotel 
reservations soon. 

Every NEA affiliate may send a delegate for 
each 100 NEA members or major fraction 
thereof, 51 at least. 

REPORT DE LUXE: When 1946 delegates 
from the Racine Teachers’ association returned, 
they prepared a detailed report of the NEA 
meetings they attended. In fourteen mimeo- 
gtaphed pages, available to all the RTA mem- 
bership, they gave convention highlights and 
also included helpful suggestions for the RTA 
gleaned during the week in Buffalo. We con- 
gratulate the alert delegates, Margaret Teus- 
cher, Harold E. Cripe, and A. B. Close. 

AUDIO-VISUAL CHECK: Summarizing returns 
from a questionnaire distributed to heads of 
school systems in all cities above 2500 popula- 
tion, the latest NEA Research Bulletin appears 
under the title “Audio-Visual Education in 
City-School Systems.” 

Especially valuable is the included list of 
“sources of information for the audio-visual 
leader” of a system. The back cover presents 
a quotation from Walter A. Wittich, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who is president of the NEA 
Department of Visual Education. 

Secure the bulletin for 25¢ from NEA 
headquarters. 


UNIFIED MEMBERSHIPS: Oshkosh Education 
Association uses the unified membership plan 
for the OEA, WEA, Northeastern WEA, and 
the NEA. The membership card, a neat four- 
page folder entitled ‘A Square Deal for Educa- 
tion”, carries the names of the four presidents 
and the signature of the school representative. 

ADDITIONAL 100% RECORDS: Since our last 
report more 100% NEA enrollments are as 
follows: 

Cities: Hudson (1946); Shorewood (1927); Two 
Rivers (1926) 

Schools: Clayton—Grade and High (1945); Hud- 
son—High (1946); Madison—Marquette (1946) ; 
Milwaukee—Paul Binner (1944); Blaine (1946); 
Fratney Street (1944); Girls’ Trade and Tech. High 
(1932); Greenfield (1932); Longfellow (1933) ; 
Morgandale (1932); N. Barlett Ave. (1944); Twen- 
tieth Street (1932); Shorewood—Atwater (1927); 
Lake Bluff (1927); High (1927); Two Rivers— 
H. P. Hamilton (1926); Koenig (1941); Washing- 
ton (1926); Washington Senior High (1926) 
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LEGISLATION MERITS STUDY 


The Journal will publish educational bills 
for the benefit of its readers. For practical 
legislative purposes it is recommended, how- 
ever, that administrators and officers of local 
associations follow carefully the weekly bulle- 
tin mailed from the WEA office as it contains 
up-to-the-minute information on developments. 

Keeping all WEA members current as to 
bills is a problem. It is suggested that when- 
ever a big issue appears upon which action is 
imperative that meetings of locals be called if 
possible. If such is out of the question at least 
the officers and legislative committee should 
meet. Any WEA member may secure informa- 
tion relative to bills by asking the president of 
the local or administrator who receives the 
weekly bulletin. 

Your committees report that there are still 
misunderstandings on retirement. This is of 
such importance that it may well be the sub- 
ject of a special meeting. One of the objections 
to the amendatory bill is the penalty for with- 
drawal of member deposits. At the hearing on 
the bill an amendment was presented which 
removes the basis for the objection. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Numerous federal aid bills already in Con- 
gress show that the need for assistance to the 
states is recognized. Some organizations which 
had consistently opposed federal aid are now 
giving it support. They are to be commended 
for a change of attitude and for appraising the 
subject on a higher level than prejudice or 
traditional opposition. 

The NEA bipartisan bill is S. 472. Congres- 
sional consideration of the bill is not expected 
until several matters now pending have been 
cleared. 
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THANKS FOR YOUR HELP 

The Annuity and Investment Board is 
grateful for the assistance given by Journal 
readers in locating many former teachers who 
were listed in the January issue. Members sent 
in 123 addresses, This exceeded expectations. 
It certainly is to the credit of Journal readers 
to recall and help locate some who had left 
the profession as long as 25 years ago. 


TAXATION OF ANNUITIES 
AND PENSIONS 

While the inadequacy of annuities is a live 
subject it is proper to recognize that one way 
to preserve the value of a retirement benefit is 
to prevent its shrinkage after receipt. The 
federal government taxes annuities and pen- 
sions but has not followed a consistent policy. 
Bill HR1613 by Gearhart of California has 
been introduced to extend to all public em- 
ployees the same exemption of their annuities 
from federal tax as now granted those who 
retire under the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
provides for an exemption of $1440 from gross 
income. The balance of the yearly annuity will 
be subject to tax. The NEA joined with many 
other groups of public employees in spear- 
heading the bill. Developments will be record- 
ed in our weekly bulletin. 


LET’S HAVE A COMPLETE 
TAX DOLLAR 


When the taxpayer receives his local tax bill 
there is included a statement or segmented tax 
dollar showing the purpose for which the taxes 
are spent on a percentage basis. Since schools 
rest heavily upon real estate taxes the percent- 
age of those taxes for schools takes a pretty 
big cut of the pie. The citizen believes and is 
often led to believe that schools are the biggest 
spenders of all units. Opportunists make much 
of this misleading tax pie which does not give 
the whole expenditure picture. 

In order to provide taxpayers with the com- 
plete expenditures of state, county, school and 
other tax supported units, Bill No. 185, A. 
has been introduced. If passed, the taxpayer 
will be presented with a percentage of the total 
budgeted expenditures of city, town or village 
allocated for the use of state, county, school 
district, other units, and the percentage al- 
located for general municipal purposes. 

The WEA is strongly in favor of the bill. 
Taxpayers are entitled to a full accounting. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 
how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 

Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 

So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, picturing 
more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, has been 
prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 
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Wrars this family got that others 
haven’t got? It’s more than money - - - 
it’s happiness, acquired through security. 
Their income is far from being in the 
“upper brackets,” yet through a well 
planned insurance. program the children 
are assured a college education, and the 
parents can look forward to retirement 
in comfort. You, too, can bring your 
family new security for the years ahead. 
Your Wisconsin Life representative will 
be glad to show you how. 





The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 


30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 














‘Tee 
QUESTION 


...of the... 


MONTH 


*% Should the schools interpret the past or 
should they plan for tomorrow? 





*& Since September we have published in each 
issue of the Journal brief answers to current 
educational questions from representative edu- 
cators. We invite your suggestions for questions 
to be considered in the future. 


A. H. Edgerton 


Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


There is only one sure thing in the world 
today and that is change. Education for the 
economic and social problems of our chang- 
ing order must be based on an understanding 
of past as well as current changes and of the 
causes responsible for such changes. 

Unfortunately, educational institutions place 
only a minor emphasis upon problem situa- 
tions that call for practical decisions and rea- 
soned actions. Recent results of the National 
Guidance Trend and Evaluation Studies reveal 
a large proportion of both schools and colleges 
sampled in Wisconsin and 28 other states still 
place primary emphasis upon so-called “cor- 
rect” answers to live issues or problems. Less 
than 18 per cent of all students has been taught 
to recognize problems, to understand them, and 
to help solve them. A majority of the students 
had been led to become chiefly concerned with 
reading, listening, and memorizing experiences 
without relationship to intelligent decisions 
and actions. 

Follow-up studies of 14,544 individuals five 
years after graduation also showed that approx- 
imately three-fourths of all skill and know!- 
edge acquired for credit and graduation had 
completely disappeared. As would be expected, 
the skill and knowledge that had persisted over 
the five-year period invariably did so because 
they found useful application in later life. 

These and other findings make it evident 
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that educators are faced with the two-fold 
responsibility of helping students to make 
intelligent interpretation of both past events 
and present experiences and of doing coopera- 
tive planning to aid them in meeting today’s 
and tomorrow's changing demands. Although 
much has been written and spoken about post- 
war education for a changing social order, too 
little has been done by schools and colleges to 
date in putting plans into practice. 


Walter R. Bussewitz 
Superintendent of Schools 
Horicon, Wisconsin 

Children should be taught how to live in 
the morrow. That can best be done in the light 
of the past. A knowledge of man’s past ex- 
petiences is a good guide for acting on the 
problems that face youth in the future. Some 
people profit from the mistakes others have 
made and avoid failures; others, uneducated, 
learn by hard knocks and more often than not 
fail, You can’t very well plan wisely for 
tomorrow, unless you take advantage of what 
man has already learned. In agriculture one 
profits from the knowlege of experiments that 
have proved the best ways to carry on. In his- 
tory we formerly used to make maps and chart 
battles; now one studies social problems, First, 
we get the background of what nations have 
achieved and then we decide what would be 
wisest and best for today and tomorrow. Only 
by interpreting the past can we plan intelli- 
gently for tomorrow. Education must combine 
the two. 


Forrest R. Polk 
President, State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

The schools should interpret the past which 
affects the present. Thousands of examples 
occur to one; the forests have been cut, the top 
soil has been eroded, educational opportunities 
have been unequal even in our own country, 
there have been political corruptness and econo- 
mic injustices, there has been ineptness in 
leadership both in peace and war; on the other 
hand, there are many great and good lives to 
inspire us, our form of government is worth 
teaching, the ideals of Christianity are basic in 
our lives. Literature, art, music, and philosophy 
of the past cannot be overlooked without an 
irreparable loss. Certainly the schools should 
interpret the past. 

Should the schools plan for tomorrow? Cer- 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; so did 
January of the same vear, vet February 
had none. All of which adds up to a phe- 
nomenon that will not occur again for 
approximately 2,500,000 vears. 

nae 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star Edition, 
now on press, retains the famous stimu- 
lating content and adds new material. 

—_—_——~ 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can vou fill in their real names? 
“Old Hickory” ( ) was born 
on the 15th; “The Father of Our Constitu- 
tion” ( ) on the 16th; “The 
Veto President” ( ) on the 
18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( ys 
too” on the 29th. ~nnjj]. 
EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is the 
most difficult process in arithmetic. Scien- 
tific, expert. meaningful treatment in 
ArituMetic WE UsE facilitates both teach- 
ing and learning of division. 

Nee 
IGNOBLE  beginning—“*Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism. originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 

PII 
VALUABLE complement to the dictionary 
is a workbook to help pupils develop specific 
dictionary skills. Have you seen Usrne 
Tue Dictionary, a workbook for use with 
Tue Winston Dictionary FOR SCHOOLS 
or with any dictionary? 

PPO 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. is 
Lake Michigan. AAAW 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as Lassie 
Come Home is the new dog story, Bonny’s 
Boy, by F. E. Rechnitzer. 

a i ed 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million pop- 
ene is the highest rate of all states. 


eaten Building, pone 1024 Kich St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level’”’ 
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Trailways Pleasure-Planned Mc, 
include transportation, fine hotels 


and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 

-follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
Overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 
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tainly again, if it is meant that they should 
prepare pupils and students to live worthily in 
all areas of human living. That all planning 
for the future can be done in grades and high 
schools, I do not believe; nor in colleges either, 
Immaturity is incapable of planning wisely on 
the adult level, the leadership in elementary 
and high schools is inadequately prepared now, 
and in the colleges no unity in philosophy 
exists. 

I believe in planning if by that is meant the 
practice of thinking in order to examine the 
facts, draw conclusions from them, and an- 
nounce them for critical examination. If they 
are found good by the people, they can be 
taught in schools. Who knows now what to 
teach about Atomic energy; about Communism 
as it impinges on us; on isolationism versus im- 
perialism; on capital versus labor; on public as 
against private control of essential services? 
You, who read this, may think you know all the 
answers; but do you? How much is truth and 
fact and how much propaganda and opinion? 

The schools should be kept free to teach 
the truth; but look in the dictionary or a book 
on philosophy which discusses it and see how 
truth is defined. 


Harold L. Paukert 
Supervising Principal 
Kohler Public Schools 
Kohler, Wisconsin 


It is trite but significant that a knowledge of 
the past has the same relationship to the effec- 
tive functioning of society as memory has to 
the life of an individual. Both the individual 
and society become quite impotent when iso- 
lated from the accumulated wisdom of past 
experience; therefore, it is imperative that the 
school give serious attention to an interpreta- 
tion of the past. (This assumes, of course, that 
education is more than the imparting of knowl- 
edge.) 

The very nature of our democratic society 
and the unescapable fact that we are living in 
a rapidly changing world make it equally im- 
perative that schools acquire a greater concern 
with the present and the future. Today and 
tomorrow have always been primary concerns 
of living man, but all too often our schools 
have over-emphasized yesterday and sent youth 
“walking backward into the future”. It is one 
thing to study the past and another to be 
smothered by it. A better tomorrow is depen- 
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dent upon creative, flexible, and self-directing 
individuals who can use man’s past experience 
to wisely work for the solution of current and 
future problems in a developing social order. 

Planning and a forward looking point of 
view are characteristic of and essential to most 
endeavors of modern man. This constitutes a 
reality which schools cannot safely ignore; a 
reality which cannot be satisfied through grad- 
uates who are characterized by those famous 
birds who always flew backward in order to 
see where they had been. 


Lillian M. Ellis 

County Superintendent of Schools 
lowa County 

Dodgeville, Wisconsin 

It is a poor school system which does not 
attempt to interpret the past and plan for the 
future, as well as educate for the present. 
Neither tense can be omitted from the educa- 
tion of our youth. 

Admittedly, education is entering upon a 
new phase. Science has made the world smaller, 
has made neighbors of all peoples. It has been 
said that man has created more technically than 
he understands socially. It is not that we face 
so many new social problems, it is merely that 
the solution of these problems is more urgent. 
Education which neglects the lessons of the 
past is as hollow as education which ignores 
the opportunities of the future. Therefore, the 
schools in one mightly sweep must streamline 
the knowledge of the past for the child in 
school today, as he lives in the present and 
plans for the future. 

There really is no alternative. The schools 
should interpret the past in planning for 
tomorrow. 


Raymond Ramsden 
Professor of Philosophy 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

The schools’ primary responsibility is to 
transmit the basic elements of our cultural 
heritage, so that the values of civilization, 
particularly American civilization, may be per- 
petuated and enjoyed. They must, however, as- 
sume the responsibility for somehow trans- 
forming our heritage in the process of its 
transmission, so as to bring existing conditions 
and institutions into greater consonance with 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 
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STEPHEN 
FOSTER 
Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES \L 


The Stephen Foster Memorial makes this new 
book, ‘Songs of Stephen Foster’’, available to 
you so that American children may become more 
familiar with and enjoy learning and singing these 
widely-loved melodies —so much a part of this 
country’s song-literature. There are 41 songs in all. 
INTERESTED as you are in teaching American history 
and music, the Foster Memorial suggests that the 
folk tunes in this new song book, accompanied by 
two authoritative, illustrated booklets on his life, 
work and times, may come to your aid in a num- 
ber of ways. 

THIs Foster song book has been prepared especially 
for schools and general use, and two pages of 


suggestions for arrangement of songs are included. 


FOR THIS new book, ‘Songs of Stephen Foster’, 
and accompanying two booklets about him (in class- 
room quantities it desired) and for any information 
about this American composer, you are cordially in- 
vited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, |r., Curator, 
Stephen Foster Memorial, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as mil- 
lions of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


: “WRIGLEY 
weistey's 4 SE 
Spearmint CHEWING GUM 





Gum is your 
standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction, aperie 














the over-arching purposes of American life. 
They must critically examine both ends and 
means and point out conflicts which tend to 
retard the attainment of desired objectives. 
This need not involve their committal to spe- 
cific economic, political, and social policies. 
The course of American life must not be 
left to chance, nor to powerful interests that 
would consciously or unconsciously mold it. 
The public schools are our only impartial edu- 
cational agency, and must remain so. But the 
richer life of the future can only be molded 
and built upon a knowledge of the past, and 
upon an extension of means now in use to 
perpetuate and transform existing aims. 


Frances Jelinek 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

To my mind, the word “or” should be 
changed to “and” and the question rewritten 
as a statement, something like this: “We study 
the past so that its interpretation may guide us 
in planning the future.” 

Since the wise men have blasted the long- 
held theory of transfer of training and carty- 
over of disciplines, we must definitely teach the 


Silver Burdett Company 


Publisher of Learning Programs for Children 
PRESENTS 
A Completely NEW Geography Program 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


by 
Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen 


OUR BIG WORLD 
for grade four 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
for grade five 


OLD WORLD LANDS 


for grade six 


221 East 20th Street Chicago 16 
Representative in Wisconsin: 
RONALD J. LAYDE 


Shawano, isconsin 








past (through social studies, literature, etc.) 
as a record of trends and developments contin- 
uing in our day and moving into our future 
and the future of the race. The large number 
of Wisconsin teachers who prepare their classes 
for the United Nations Essay Contest will 
comprehend this, 

To the student who has been taught history 
as the record of man’s successive steps in co- 
operative living—from the tribe to the clan 
to the city state to the nation to the alliance or 
the entente, an interpretation so ably expressed 
by Shotwell and our own, the late Frank Sharp, 
to the United Nations—the current develop- 
ment of this trend seems a natural, inevitable 
step. 

More than that, the student so taught might 
even feel encouraged to hope that his own life 
can contribute to the destiny of the race—the 
brotherhood of man. 


A. T. Nelson 
Supervising Principal 
Grantsburg, Wis. 

The question of the month is a very personal 
one to me, because it is my opinion that en- 
tirely too much time is spent on the interpreta- 
tion of past experiences and facts and too little 
on a real plan which we should follow, namely, 
reality program. 

I think that most of us accept this statement 
that past experiences do help us in our exis- 
tence, and also it is true that students study 
and teachers teach the experiences of the past 
in practically all school courses. 

It is my opinion that schools shall plan for 
to-morrow. Teach what basic facts seem to be 
necessary to build a base so that students will 
have a basic understanding of common prin- 
ciples, but let us have a plan whereby students 
study situations as they are and will be, and 
have them study new and real problems. 

Our entire social and economic structure of 
our country needs repair and in many places 
rebuilding. It is my opinion that the schools of 
to-morrow must have a plan whereby some of 
the “aches” are taken out of the classroom. 
The school can do so much better than it is 
doing to develop and instruct students. The 
school of to-morrow can be and will be more 
practical. It will be more on the worktype or 
work shop idea, and where cooperative think- 
ing will bring forward a study and probable 
solution of new and existing problems. 
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Let us have schools which will lay plans for 
to-morrow, and which will supply courses that 
will be of more real value to students and 
more useful to them in every day life. 


Clyde M. Shields 
Principal, Beaver Dam High School 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

If we lived in an age when life was simple 
and change was gradual, an intensive study of 
the past would be very worthwhile since what 
transpired fifty, one hundred, -even one thou- 
sand yeats before-, might be closely related to 
the present. 

However, we live in an overwhelmingly 
complex society and at a time when change is 
almost cataclysmic. We have hardly adjusted 
to the dynamo and the gasoline engine, and 
here we have jet and rocket propulsion and 
atomic energy to deal with. Innumerable elec- 
tronic devices such as radio, television, and 
radar have come upon us almost overnight. 
The past has very little to offer us in deter- 
mining how we shall use them or more im- 
portant still, what these things will do to us. 
Can we really afford to waste time on anything 
in the past that does not directly contribute to 
our understanding of the present or our plan- 
ning for the future? 

It seems to me that an experimental or prob- 
lem-solving approach should be substituted 
for our traditional “study of the past” approach 
to education. Only so can we give encourage- 
ment to the genius which will advance our age 
by solving our human and scientific problems. 


R. B. Tremain 
Principal, Juneau Co. Rural Normal School 
New Lisbon, Wisconsin 

If we are to have a “World of Tomorrow” 
we must plan for it now and continue to do so. 
In our schools we have spent a great deal of 
time on the happenings of the past but have 
not been too concerned with the things to be. 

We can continue to study the past with the 
thought in mind of how can the future be made 
a better place for all mankind. We can have a 
good future if we are concerned and lay the 
plans now. There is no doubt that these plans 
will have to be changed many times but a blue- 
print must be made and discussed. 

The recent discoveries and developments 
have indicated the necessity of having plans 
for the entire world and the schools must take 
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the lead in bringing these plans to light so the 
future leaders will have an understanding and 
appreciation of the problems. 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


It is a principle of democracy that each per- 
son shall be judged and accepted on the 
strength of his own character and ability. 
Although educational 
opportunities do not 
exist to an equal de- 
gtee for all individuals 
yet history records the 
successes of those from 
each strata of society 
who have risen to lead- 
ership in their chosen 
profession or occupa- 
tion on their own initi- 
ative and ability. In 
the modern schools 
those individual differ- 
ences are recognized, 
abilities explored, and creative powers devel- 
oped. After proper preparation the student is 
then able to exercise his own talents in con- 
structive channels. The sum total of the abil- 
ities and efforts of all represent the human 
resources of the nation. Democracy is built 
on the principle that each person is recognized 
for his own merits, that he has something to 

ive to society, and that his worth is judged 
by his contribution to the general welfare. 


100,000 visitors yearly 
NIAGARA CAVE 


60 ft. underground WATERFALL— 


WISHING WELL—CRYSTAL 
WEDDING CHAPEL— 
STALACTITE ROOM 


“Where nature smiles for 
"most two miles” 

One hour underground tour with 
courteous guides. Suggest to your stu- 
dents that they write for free descriptive 
literature and art colored pictures. Plan 
now to spend your annual DAY OFF at 
Niagara Cave. 

Special rates to school groups on 
request. 10 acres of furnished picnic 
grounds adjoining entrance. 

On the Minnesota-Iowa state line. 

Open Summer and Winter 


60 mi. west of La Crosse ,Wisc., Highway 
#16 and #52 

55 mi. southwest of Winona, Minn. 

90 mi. south of Red Wing, Minn. 

25 mi. north of Decorah Iowa, Highway #52, 
4 miles south of 


Harmony, Minnesota 

















Contract Reminder 


As we are nearing contract time we again 
call your attention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Remember April 1 
and April 15 are important dates to all teach- 
ets. By those days boards of education and 
teachers have definite responsibilities regarding 
notification and acceptance. Compliance will 
mean avoidance of misunderstanding and 


difficulty. 


Continuing Contracts 


“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in this section 
shall mean and include any person who holds a 
teacher's certificate issued by the state superin- 
tendent of schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult education 
and whose legal employment requires such cer- 
tificate of classification status, excepting part-time 
teachers and teachers employed by any local boaid 
of vocational and adult education in any city of 
the first class and excepting teachers employed by 
any board of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under chapter 459, 
laws of 1907, as amended. 

(2) All teachers as defined in this section shall 
be given written notice of renewal or refusal of his 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the managing 
body or other proper officer of the school or 
system in which the teacher is employed. When 
no such notice is given on or before April 1, the 
contract of teaching service then in force shall 
be continued for the ensuing school year. A teacher 
receiving a notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board or proper 
officer, or a teacher who does not receive a notice 
of renewal or refusal or his or her contract for 
the ensuing school year on or before April 1, shall 
accept or reject, in writing, such contract no later 
than April 15 following. No teachers shall be 
employed or dismissed except by a majority vote 
of the full membership of the managing body or 
board. Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
modification or termination of a contract by mutual 
agreement of the teacher and the school board. 





WHAT PRICE— 
(Continued from page 342) 


3. The supply of available qualified teachers 
will be far short of the demand. Especially in the 
elementary field is the shortage acute. On a nation- 
wide basis the shortage is growing worse. In Wis- 
consin we have more permit teachers than during 
the war emergency. 

4. By and large qualified teachers will receive 
higher salaries than they have ever received be- 
fore. Permit teachers will receive nearly as much 
as legally qualified teachers. 
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Portal-to-portal pay for teachers would include the 
many evening hours spent preparing the lessons we 
plan to teach next day when we do arrive on the job. 

* * * 


_ Good teachers learned oe apo not to pray for 
lighter loads but for stronger backs. 
ee 
Of all the excuses we receive the easiest ones to 
accept are our own. 
ee 
From now to June is the frantic time of trying 
to save enough to tide us over the summer vacation, 
** * 


The "Ides-of-March’”’ means one thing to a student 
of Shakespeare, but to the income tax collector it 
means still another thing. 

+ 6 


A far reaching step would be made in combatting 
juvenile delinquency if our teacher associations, PTA, 
and other civic groups would vigorously condemn 
and openly censure the senseless drinking scenes 
portrayed in the majority of our modern movies. 

** * 


Schoolmarm’s Prayer: “Dear Lord grant me the 
time to do the many things I am expected to do.” 
—Altsberger. 

eee 

Heard in writing class: (posture) “It is better to 
be a “quarter-back” or a “half-back” than a hunch- 
back. 

* *e * 

Heard in hygiene class: ‘Be true to your teeth or 

they will be false to you.” 
x 


It is easy to laugh at trouble—especially when it 

is not our own. 
e+ 

We all want success but the trouble is we have 

to work for it. 
eee 

We are all afflicted with that malignant and some- 

times fatal disease—‘‘hurryitis.” 
* * * 

Maturation is not the only factor in learning. It 
can greatly be assisted by good teaching in the 
meantime. 

se * 

Only TEN states or territories of United States 
showed LESS gain in NEA membership than did 
Wisconsin during 1944-1945, Forty-two others beat 
us. WHY ?? 

* * * 

The average annual salary for teachers in 1879 
was $189. In 1945 it was $1700. At present inflated 
prices we often wonder if it really made any 
difference ? ? ? ? ? 

see 

“NAGGING” is the least effective of all class 

room controls. Small doses are lethal. 
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The map shows the State divided into dis- 
tricts. Although the number of local associa- 
tions vary in the districts the geographic areas 
are approximately equal. From each district the 
president of the association annually appoints 
a member of the Committee on Locals who 
tepresents the WEA in its contact with local 
associations. It should be noted particularly 
that the Locals Committee districts are not 
coterminous with the Executive Committee dis- 
tricts which are determined on the basis of 
teacher population. 
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A Lift for 


Art Students 





The Annual Student Calendar 
Art Competition for boys and 
girls of junior and senior high 
school age in Wisconsin offers 
Victory Bond prizes and honor- 
able mentions. 


Its most coveted reward, how- 
ever, is the satisfaction so im- 
portant to creative young minds 
of knowing that friends, neigh- 
bors and thousands of others 
will see their work in natural 
reproduction for public acclaim. 


It is one of many activities rec- 
ognized by The Journal as 
adaptable to the best home news- 
paper service and therefore pro- 
vided for the advancement of 
education “For All Wisconsin.” 
Entries for the current competi- 
tion must be sent to The Mil- 
waukee Journal, Art Contest 
Editor, Milwaukee 1, Wis., be- 
fore April Ist. 
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Chips Off the 
Sunny Bone 


Proper Diagnosis 

“Your wife used to be terribly nervous. Now she’s 
as cool as a cucumber. What cured her?” 

“The doctor did. He told her that her kind of 
nervousness was the result of advancing age.” 


Getting Even 

A school teacher was stopped by police for drivi 
through a red light and was immediately boul 
before the judge. 

“So”, said the judge, “you’re a school teacher. 
That's fine, madame, your presence here fulfills a 
long-standing desire. For years I have hoped to have 
a school teacher standing there. 

“Now,” he thundered, “sit down at that table and 
write, ‘I went through a red light’; 500 times!” 


Square-off, Please 

And then there was the worried mama who intro- 
duced her Jimmie to the new teacher with this note: 
“Please do not spank my Jimmie as he is not used 
to it. We never hit him except in self-defense.” 


All in the Mind 


“I thought you were working for Mr. Jones.” 
“So did I, but he didn’t and now I don’t.” 


Train Troubles 

Three professors were sitting in a railway station, 
waiting for a train. They e so deeply engrossed 
in conversation that they failed to notice when tke 
train arrived. In fact, not until it was pulling out did 
they see it. All three sprinted with great diligence, 
and two of them caught the train. 

The third was standing dejectedly on the platform 
when a waggish bystander said, “Why look so sad? 
Two out of three made it. That’s a pretty good 
average.” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed the professor, “but they 
came to see me off.’”” 


A Nice Job 

Two college presidents were discussing what they'd 
like to do when they retired. “I’d like to be super- 
intendent of an orphans’ home—no letters from 
parents,” said one. 

The other suggested: ‘““Why not be a penitentiary 
warden? The alumni don’t insist on coming back.” 


Remodeled 


Edith: “Yes, but she compelled him to make 
extensive alterations.” 


Misery 

The young wife was feeling and looking very 
gloomy. 

“What's the trouble, dear?” her freind, a wife 
of ten years’ standing, inquired. 

“Oh—my husband has out all the evening, 
and I haven't the faintest idea where he is.” 

“You shouldn’t worry about that,” her friend re- 
plied, breezily. ‘You'd probably be twice as miserable 
if you did know!” 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1947 a 
Mar. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS || = 
May 
Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for July 
better service by attending a summer school. F 
pitliponcnins old 
Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work sc 
for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 2h 
Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities Ma 
at all of the colleges. my 
ness 
port 
For information write to elec 
Eau Claire—President William R. Davies i 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell - 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk | no 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun - 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell + 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen Soc 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill ry 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams ~ 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie os 
~ 
ent 
sup 
Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River i 
will be operated, June 23-July 26. Watch for further wl 
announcement. is 
pel 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh. 

Mar. 29—Wis. Assn. Elem. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Apr. 24-25—City Supts. and Sch. Bds., Milwaukee. 

May 1-2—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Superior. 

May 3—Wis. Assn. of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Milwaukee. 

July 6-11—NEA, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 


Fox of Avoca Goes to Spring Green: Rhein- 
old F. Fox, principal of Avoca High school, has 
been chosen by the Spring Green school board to 
succeed J. E. Fronk whose resignation became effec- 
tive March 1. Mr. Fox is a graduate of Platteville 
STC and has had graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. He served in the Army from 1943-45. 


Marinette Co. Teachers Hear Faller: At the 
Marinette County Teachers association meeting at 
Crivitz February 6, George E. Faller spoke on the 
subject of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
his experiences in the organization. During the busi- 
ness session income taxes were discussed and a re- 
port on teachers salaries released by the WEA was 
presented. At the April meeting to be held at Amberg 
election of officers will take place. 


Phillips Made AMG Adviser: Burr Phillips. 
director of the department of social studies of Wis- 
consin High school, University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed by the war department to advise the 
American military government (AMG) for Germany 
on educational matters. Mr. Phillips left Madison 
on January 25 for Washington to confer with gov- 
ernment officials. The group of educators which is 
now in Germany will consider the textbooks and 
their content, courses in geography, international 
understanding, treatment of Germany history in Ger- 
man schools, and other matters pertaining to the 
social studies curriculum for German schools. 


Ellsworth Seniors Plan Canadian Trip: The 
Social Problems class of the Ellsworth High school 
is planning a repetition of a project in international 
relations which proved so successful a year ago. In 
May 1946, a party of 72 Ellsworth seniors and 
chaperones spent several days on a trip to Port Ar- 
thur, Ontario, Canada. The idea of visiting our 
neighbor to the North grew out of a Social Problem 
class discussion about tariffs and inter-country ex- 
changes. A Canadian escort met the group at the 
border and served as an official guide throughout the 
entire journey. John A. Bjorge is the Ellsworth 
supervising principal. 


Casely Succeeds Weinlick at Hartford: Wil- 
liam E. Casely, assistant principal of Hartford High 
school, has been elected % the Board of Education 
as acting principal for the balance of the year to 
succeed H. C. Weinlick who becomes Field Con- 
sultant for the WEA. 


Fronk Leaves Spring Green: J. E. Fronk, su- 
perintendent of the Spring Green school system and 
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principal of the high school for 25 years, resigned 
effective March 1 to become administrative assistant 
at the American Legion headquarters in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Fronk has taught at Reeseville, Lancaster, and 
Little Chute before becoming superintendent at 
Spring Green. He has attended the Oshkosh STC and 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 


U. of W. Faculty Write for Britannica: 
Three members of the faculty of University of Wis- 
consin have made their first contribution to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, writing for the 1947 re- 
vised printing of the reference work. New Britan- 
nica contributors include Michael F. Guyer, profes- 
sor emeritus of zoology, Rudolph E. Langer, profes- 








Carroll College 
—1947— 


Summer Session 


—I weeks— 
June 16 to August 15 


Carroll College this coming summer 
is offering you a rich and varied pro- 
gram of studies. Almost without excep- 
tion the courses listed below are to be 
taught by department chairmen. 


Old Testament History 

New Testament Literature 

Animal Biology 

General Physiology 

International Economic Problems 
Principles of Economics 

Labor and Industry 

Business Communications 
Freshman English (Second Semester) 
Survey of American Literature 
The Modern World 

United States History 
Intermediate Latin 

Trigonometry 

Plane Analytic Geometry 

Ethics 

Political Philosophy 

Minor Sports (Physical Education) 
First Aid (Physical Education) 
Methods of Physical Education 
Required Health and Physical Education 
Introductory Psychology 

Applied Psychology 

Introduction to Sociology 

Cultural Anthropology 

Elementary Spanish 

Fundamentals of Speech 

Effective Public Speaking 


Tuition will be at the regular rate of 
$12 a credit hour. Adequate housing on 
the campus will be available. 


For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Carroll College 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
TEXTBOOKS 


Just Published 
PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. This new biology is a 
“natural order” rather than an inte- 
grated type of text. All essential ma- 
terial is included in the book. Chapters 
are short and teachable. Outstanding 
illustrations, summaries, questions, and 
activities. Workbook and Teacher’s 
Guide in preparation. 


Just Adopted in North Carolina 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel. An 
exciting book—a sound, standard phys- 
ics course with a fresh student ap- 
proach. Short chapters, each stressing 
one point; each a complete lesson. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations, questions, prob- 
lems, and projects. Workbook, Labora- 
tory Manual, Tests, Guide. 


Widely Used 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. A scien- 
tific treatment of beginning chemistry 
well within the range of average stu- 
dents. Emphasis on industrial applica- 
tions. Unusual, practical organization. 
Abundance of questions, problems, sum- 
maries, and illustrations. Laboratory 
Manual, Exercises, Workbook, Tests. 


Are you planning to change texts in 
any of these subjects? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CoO., INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





sor of mathematics and chairman of the department, 
and Aldo Leopold, professor of wildlife managemeat, 


Waupaca Co. Teachers Meet: In Manawa on 
Thursday evening, January 23, the Waupaca County 
Teachers association held the second meeting of the 
organization for this school year. Following the ban- 
quet and business meeting the group was addressed 
by May Roach of the Central STC. A demonstration 
of audio-visual teaching aids was made by a repre- 
sentative of the Gallagher Film Service of Green Bay. 


Schoolmasters and School Boards Meet: At 
Milltown Monday evening, February 5, members of 
the school boards of Polk and Burnett counties met 
with the St. Croix Valley Schoolmaster’s association 
to discuss teachers’ salaries. County Superintendent 
Bune of Polk county explained that there was a gen- 
eral interest among teachers for a “‘cost-of-living in- 
crease’’ and salary increases for next year. School 
officials explained the scarcity of teachers and the 
need for a satisfactory salary schedule to secure and 
keep qualified teachers. The proposed state aid bill 
now before the Legislature was outlined. To insure 
passage of this improved state aid law Mr. Bune 
was authorized to appoint a committee from the 
school boards of the county to work with the legis. 
—— committee of the Polk County Local of the 


Macdonald Heads League: At the annual 
meeting of the League of Classroom Teachers of 
Wisconsin held during the WEA convention, Flora 
Jane Macdonald of Ashland was elected president 
for 1947. The three vice-presidents chosen include 
Jeanne McMahan, West Allis ms Henninger, Wau- 
wautosa; and Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee. Eunice 
Fischbach of Milwaukee was named secretary, and 
Harvard Smith of Kenosha, treasurer. 


Madison Board Bans Secret Societies: High 
school fraternities and sororities have been banned 
by the Madison Board of Education. The action was 
taken as a result of a widespread dissatisfaction and 
was in full cooperation with Madison parent-teacher 
groups. 


Polk Co. Local Recommends. Schedule: As 
a guide for School Boards and teachers the Welfare 
committee of the Polk County Education association 
has proposed a minimum salary schedule for use in 
the area. The Committee states the purposes of the 
schedule and outlines eleven principles involved in 
the establishment of the recommended schedule. The 
range is from $1800 for a beginning teacher with 
two years preparation to a top of $5000 for a teacher 
with a Master’s degree and 23 years experience. 


St. Croix Teachers Hear Goslin: Mrs. Mabel 
Kappers, president of the St. Croix County Educa- 
tion association, reported a nearly perfect attendance 
for the one-day session at Hammond on January 31. 
Headline speaker for the day was Superintendent 
Willard E. Goslin of Minneapolis who addressed the 
organization at its morning session on ‘The Respon- 
sibility of American Education”. During the after- 
noon meeting Mary Ellen Tubbs, St. Croix County 
Home Demonstration Agent, discussed school lunches 
and the integration of this problem with the 4-H 
program. Co. Supt. N. E. Erickson explained the 
proposed educational legislation now being consid- 
ered by the Wisconsin legislature. The various local 
committees met during the lunch hour to discuss 
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lems and to plan for the good of the local and 
state educational programs. 


On Taylor County Unit Holds Session: At Med- 
unty ford High school on February 21 the Taylor County 
the Education association held an all-day session. Glen 
an G. Eye of the University of Wisconsin was the 
sed speaker for the morning program as well as at the 
ion noon luncheon. In the afternoon Mae Roach of Cen- 
are. tral State Teachers College addressed the group on 
say. “What Makes Democracy Work”, and V. V. Varney 
of the University of Wisconsin talked on “Social 
At Recreation”. Besides the adoption of a new constitu- 
of tion and report of committees, officers were 
net elected for the following year. 
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en- NECROLOGY 

in- 

vol Gertrude Kasken, nee Gertrude Niemneni, 33, 


he passed away suddenly on January 27. For the past 
nd 13 years she taught in the rural schools of Clark 
ill county. She received her teachers training at Eau 
ire Claire and Superior State ‘Teachers Colleges. 

* 


he Carrie J. Smith, 86, of Fort Atkinson died sud- 
ise denly, February 20. In addition to teaching 26 years 
he in Fort Atkinson High school she taught at River 
Falls Normal school and at Alma and Manitowoc. 
For a period of time she was employed by the Mac- 
al millan company to write a set of readers for grades 
of one to eight. She is also the author of a history book, 
“The Making of Wisconsin.” 
* ® 





* 
‘ Mrs. Bettie Bryarly Spencer of Milwaukee, pria- 
rm cipal of the Paul Binner School for the Deaf for 
wi over ten years before she retired in 1934, died Febru- 
4 aty 6. She went to Milwaukee in 1892 to study and 
teach and devoted her entire life to the handicapped. 
For a time she taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
h vania and the Milwaukee STC. 
d 
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The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 


July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 

Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


a; meen waaabel 
% COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (R) 
Please send complete information. 


Name 
St. and No 


City and State Stent 
* Early Application for Admission is Advised 




















WEA Audit Report 


SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
Statement of Income and Expense 


Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick 


Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
*Year Ended December 31, 1946 


Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” -_.._ $ 28,200.32 
Securities Owned—At 
Market Value 12-31- 
46—Schedule Al: 
United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds ~~ tye 
Other Securities ~~ 2.50 75,907.00 


Wisconsin Journal of 

Education—At 

nominal value —-_- 1.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s 

— 


340,11 
Total Assets $104, 448. 43 








Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash basis. 


Net Worth 


Wisconsin Education Association: 
Balance, January 1, 1946 -.._ $116,338.84 
Excess of Expense over In- 
come—1946—Exhibit “‘C” — 10,397.16 
$105,941.68 
Adjustments of Securities 
to Market Value: 
— poe 


and 
ay 1- 46 a 7,087.88 
— Po psn 


ont or Aa 5,594.63 1,493.25 
Total Net Worth $104,448.43 








TREASURER’S RECORDS 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1946 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1946 $ 21,281.96 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary -... $59,196.40 
Less: Checks received and 
returned for insufficient 
40.00 


$59,156.40 

Interest on U. S. Securities 1,752.92 

Interest on Other Securities __ 551.67 

Proceeds on Sales of Securities 27,530.50 
Total Receipts 88,991.49 


$110,273.45 





Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks $21503 to 
$23325 inclusive issued pur- 
som = orders from the 


on "fiSaks omen 
written off #19 
19793, 21849, and 23507 15.43 82,073.13 


$82,088.56 





ae. in Bank, December 31, 1946—Exhibit 





$ 28,200.32 


Year Ended December 31, 1946 


Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions ~--_ 
Interest on United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 

Milwaukee Auditorium Board ---- 
Income on Other Securities 
Teachers Materials Sold 

Refunds and Cancelled Checks -- 
Profit on Sales of Securities 


Total Income’ 


President’s Travel Expense 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense ~~. 
Executive Committee Expense ~--- 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary --~ $ 7,749.96 
—* Travel Ex- 
698.82 


11,241.36 
427.49 


2,100.00 
Office Sit lies and 
Expense 980.87 
Postage 738.91 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph -. 
Subscriptions 


Depreciation of Office 
Equipment 62 
Other Expense 244.92 


Convention Expense . 
National Education Association — 
Dues and Expense 


Wisconsin Journal of 
ucation: 
Advertising —. on $12,477.83 
Printing -~~.$9,56 
Postage --.. 96, Hy 
Other 
Expense ~ 296.35 10,557.72 
Curriculum Planning Program aes 
Committees—Other 
Readirig Circle 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 
Research and Public Relations ~~~ 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District Edu- 
cation Associations 
Subsidies—Local Associations 
Federal Social Security Tax 
Unemployment Insurance—State and 
Federal 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity Plan 
Retirement Actuarial Study 
Miscellaneous Expense 





Total Expense 


$44,629.16 


1,740.44 
2,022.12 


$ 398.55 
543.37 
1,240.92 


25,360.75 
7,178.70 
826.04 


1,920.11 
7,834.15 
2,364.33 
343.42 
404.00 
7,098.82 
1,183.70 
2,973.71 
166.72 


46.22 
707.90 





— of Expense over Income—Exhibit 


FOR SALE —46 band caps and capes. The 
capes are of black serge with orange sateen 
lining. The capes are complete with insignia 
to match. Good quality, good condition, rea- 


sonable. 


Board of Education 
Baldwin, Wisconsin 


$49,303.43 


59.70.59 
$10,397.16 
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The University of Wisconsin 


presents the following 


SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


June 21 to August 15 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


Administration: Introduction to educational supervision; Principles of educational ad- 
ministration; Reorganization of rural education; General administrative problems; 
Administration of school personnel; Financial support of public education; Business 
management of local schools; School buildings and school building programs; Legal 
aspects of school administration; Seminary in school administration; Public school 
relations. 


Curriculum and Supervision: Elementary school curriculum; Local production of 
audio-visual materials; Practices of curriculum planning; Advanced course in theory 
and practice of learning; Seminary, visual education; Seminary, Curriculum con- 
struction (Curriculum workshop); Seminary, Workshop in Home Economics and 
Education. 


Organization and Teaching of School Subjects: Thirty courses will be offered 
in this field. 


Guidance and Personnel Services: Technique of guidance and personnel services; 
Clinical studies in guidance; Occupational analysis and information; Principles and 
practices of guidance; Seminary in educational, social and vocational guidance; 
Educational, social and vocational guidance. 


Clinical Techniques: Advanced clinical practice; Clinical testing (Binet); Diagnosis 
of scholarship and behavior difficulties; Clinical practice in reading; Clinical test- 
ing (performance). 


Education of Exceptional Children: Special techniques and appliances used in 
teaching the blind; Modern acoustic instrumentation; Education of the partially- 
seeing: child; Language training of the deaf; Advanced problems in the education 
of the blind; Methods and materials in the education of the blind; Education of 
the mentally handicapped; Hearing rehabilitation. 


Clinical and Laboratory Opportunites: Curriculum Workshop, Workshop in Home 
Economics and Education; Psycho-Educational Clinic; Elementary Laboratory 
School; Reading Clinic. 


For details, write the Dean of the Summer Session 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


March 1947 


Organized in 1853 





Elementary Principals 
Meet in Madison Mar. 29 


The annual spring meeting of 
the Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals association will be held in 
Madison Saturday, March 29, ac- 
cording to an announcement of 
Philip Geil of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the association. The gen- 
eral theme of the conferences will 
be “The Principals Responsibility 
in Connection with the Well- 
being of Teachers.” 

Harold G. Shane, superintend- 
ent of schools of Winnetka, IIl., 
has been secured as the principal 
speaker at the morning general 
session in the Assembly Hall of 
the Engineering—Education Build- 
ing. In the afternoon four panel 
discussions will be held and the 
conclusions reported to a final 
general meeting. Those making 
the reports include Ida Ooley, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction; Lee Mathews, Milwau- 
kee STC; Mrs. Mae Greenwood, 
Principal Pleasant View school, 
Milwaukee; and LeRoy Peterson, 
Research Director of the WEA. 

The Program committee is 
composed of Armond F. Ketterer, 
principal of the Franklin school, 
Madison, chairman; Maurine 
Brendson, principal of the Lap- 
ham school, Madison; and Lil- 
lian Simonson, principal of the: 
Marquette school, Madison. 





Racine Board Requires 
Physical Examinations 

By action of the Racine Board 
of Education, February 19, physi- 
cal examinations for all teachers 
and other school employees will 
be required with the granting of 
new contracts this spring. After 
that they will be required to take 
an examination every three years, 
and examinations will be required 
ot all new teachers. 

Teachers will be required to- 
take the examination from a doc- 
tor on the panel made up by the 
school board, but they will be 
allowed to choose any doctor from 
the panel. The board will pay for 
the examinations. 

Board President Harold Kon- 
nak said that the examinations are 
being given as a protection to the 
children as well as the teachers 
themselves. If teachers are found 
to need surgery or other medical 
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WEA Executive Committee Chooses 
H. C. Weinlick, Field Consultant 





NEA Classroom Teachers 
Plan April Conference 


The regional conferences of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers have been planned around 
the theme of “Developing Finer 
Human Relationships” and ‘‘Build- 
ing Strong and Active Local Asso- 
ciations.”” Emphasis will be placed 
upon the problems in connection 
with building a unified profes- 
sional organization and to a dis- 
cussion of the Victory Action 
Program. 


Meeting in Chicago 

The North Central Regional 
Conference will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the Stevens Hotel on 
April 25-26, under the directioa 
of Virginia Kinnaird. States in- 
cluded in this region are: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. Room 
reservations should be made early 
with the Stevens Hotel stating 
that this is in connection with the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers Regional Conference. 

Presidents of local associations 
will find the discussions at the te- 
gional conferences helpful in their 
work, 





H. C. Weinlick, principal of 
Hartford High school, was elected 
to the position of Field Consult- 
ant by the Executive committee on 
February 14. 

Mr. Wein- 
lick holds 
BA and MA 
degrees. His 
experi- 
ence includes 
teaching po- 
sitions in Ed- 
gar, Mon- 
tana, and 
DeFor. 
est, Baraboo, 
and Wiscon- 
sin Rap- 
ids High 
schools. From Wisconsin Rapids 
he went to the principalship of 
Rhinelander High school, and 
from there to Hartford. 

Joins Staff Mar. 17 

Mr. Weinlick was a member of 
the WEA Locals committee for 
several years. He was president of 
the Wisconsin Valley Athletic con- 
ference for five years. His varied 
educational experiences and con- 
tacts with school people will be 
an asset in carrying on the duties 
of the new position. 

Mr. Weinlick joined the WEA 
office on March 17. 





H. C. Weinlick 





Brown and Bracken Headline Northeastern 


R. L. Licking, president of the 
Northeastern WEA, has announced 
Cecil Brown and John Bracken as 
the principal speakers for the con- 
vention in Oshkosh, March 28. 
Mr. Brown, a correspondent and 
tadio commentator, will be remem- 
bered as a most popular speaker 
on the WEA convention Saturday 
morning program last November. 
Mr. Licking reports that many re- 
quests were made by association 
members to secure this talented 
journalist. His address will be en- 
tirely different from his Milwau- 
kee lecture and will definitely be 
current. 





attention as a result of the exam- 
inations they will be given leaves 
of absence and be rehired after 
they have regained their health. 


John Bracken, the second 
speaker on the general program, 
will discuss the state school health 
program. He is superintendent of 
schools of Clayton, Mo., and was 
chairman of the 1942 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators entitled Health in 
Schools. 


Constitutional Changes 

As a result of an extensive study 
of the organization of educational 
associations, the Constitution com- 
mittee will present to the Delegate 
Assembly 4 revised constitution 
which will provide for the nomi- 
nation of officers similar to the 
WEA plan, and the election by 
the popular vote of the entire 
membership. The Executive com- 
mittee will be enlarged, and the 
members will be chosen from dis- 





tricts. 





Beloit Schools Hold 
Audio-Visual Institute 


The first Audio-Visual Institute 
in the Beloit Public Schools was 
held on Thursday, January 23, in 
the Lincoln Junior High school. 
The morning session was planned 
for the junior and senior high 
school teachers, and the afternoon 
program was for the elementary 
teachers. At each session Walter 
A. Wittich, director of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave a dem- 
onstration of the use of visual aids 
and a discussion of the subject: 
“Suggested Methods of Utilizing 
Visual Aids in the Classroom’. 
The second portion of the pro- 





gram was a demonstration of the 
use of radio in the classroom by 
E. B. Gordon, director of “Jour- 
neys in Musicland” over WHA. 
His topic was “Radio—Your As- 
sistant Teacher”. 


Exhibits by Companies 


Time during the Institute was 
allowed for teachers to visit the 
exhibits of several companies 
which gave demonstrations of 
audio-visual equipment. 

A committee of teachers ap- 
pointed by Supt. V. F. Dawald 
planned the program for the In- 
stitute. George H. Roseman, co- 
ordinator of audio-visual instruc- 
tion of the public schools, was 
general chairman. 
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Last Week a Teacher Said: 


“It won’t happen to me,” 


school this same teacher hit a patch of ice and 
skidded off the road crashing into a telephone 
pole. It will be several weeks perhaps months 
before she is able to return to school. 


she will recover, and her Group Accident and 


Don’t let an unexpected accident or illness 
cripple your finances. “It may happen to you.” 
Protect your income through your local As- 
sociation’s plan of Group Accident and Health 


For information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


MADISON OFFICE — 520 TENNEY BUILDING ~ 


but it did. 


as she was driving to 


nate. Her doctor says 


elp pay the bills. 











Commercial Chairman 
Requests Information 





“Would you like an opportu- 
nity to visit some of the best- 
equipped offices in Milwaukee dur- 
ing your WEA convention next 
November?” asks Olga Schlueter, 
chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the WEA. Some of the 
possibilities include a bank, an in- 
surance company with more than 
a thousand employees, public util- 
ity companies, and a department 
store office. 

Miss Schlueter reports that a 
program of this kind recently ar- 
ranged for the teachers of Milwau- 
kee county, proved most worth 
while. Believing that the state 
commercial teachers would benefit 
equally from such a program the 
officers would like to arrange for 
a tour Friday afternoon of the con- 
vention in place of the usual sec- 
tion meeting. 

“We want your reaction before 
we go ahead with our plans. 
Won't you take a minute, a post 
card and your pen to tell us what 
you think of this idea?” urges 
Miss Schlueter. Address your card 
to Olga Schlueter, 1111 North 
Tenth Street, Milwaukee 1, or 
Donovan Taft, Juneau High 
school, Milwaukee 13. 





Secondary Principals 
Tackle Major Issues 


Four topics of immediate inter- 
est in secondary education were 
considered at the spring meeting 
of Wisconsin secondary principals 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
March 14-15. 

A discussion of the reorganiza- 
tion of districting of public edu- 
cation as it is now being carried 
on in Illinois was presented by 
Irving Pearson, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Education associa- 
tion. Following his talk on the 
Friday morning program Victor 
Kimball of the State Department 
of Public Instruction explained 
Wisconsin's legislative program for 
education. 

The Friday afternoon program 
featured a panel discussion on 
vocational guidance arranged by 
Josephine Hintgen, Curriculum 
and Guidance Director of the La 
Crosse Public schools. 

Saturday mornings program fea- 
tured the problem of availability 
of higher education with particular 
reference to the junior college pro- 
gram in Wisconsin. John Guy 
Fowlkes made the presentation 
which was followed by a panel 
composed of representative school 





men in the state. 
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Nationwide Assistance 


Administrators 


National [\ssociation of Teachers Agencies 


N O TEACHER interested in professional advancement overlooks the 
excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. For over 100 years 
they have supplied the schools with good teachers. 





AssIsTANCE is gladly given to all teachers. Our membership of sixty- 
two agencies extends from coast to coast. All our offices are open the en- 
tire year to help teachers and administrators. 


TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession and to guide capable 
youth into it. Since the future of our country depends largely on our 


schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers for our 


children. 


ALL our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high 
standards. Although in competition with one another, all cooperate to work 
for the best interests of the schools. 








Albert Teachers Agency 
Paul Albert, Mgr. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Established 1885 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
R. F. Fletcher, Mgr. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
65th Year 


Spokane 
New York 


Minneapolis, Kansas City 


Parker Teachers Agency 
George R. Ray, Mgr. 
410 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, Wis. 
Established 1902 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
H. S. Simmons, M. A., Mgr. 
508-511 Palace Bldg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
65th Year 
Central & Western States 


Schummers School Service 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
At. 6389 


J. P. Murphy, Mgr. 
910 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Clinton, Iowa 
28th Year 
Central & Western States 


Western Teachers Exchange 
Perley E. Brye, Mgr. 
Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mgr. 
215 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Established 1919 


Central, Rocky Mt., Pacific States 





Fisk Teachers Agency 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill, 


Service is Nation-wide 


Westmore Teachers Agency 
For WESTERN Positions. 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 
1405 Old Natl. Bank Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
34th Year 





Huff Teachers Agency 
E. L. Huff, Mgr. 
2120 Gerald Avenue Missoula, Mont. 


32 Years Placement Service Throughout the 
West, also Alaska and Hawaii. 





OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A.: 
Pres.: L. R. Smith, St, Louis, Mo. 
Vice Pres.: H. L. Forbes, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Sec.-Treas.: H. S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y. 





A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured by Writing the Secretary 


533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg. 
Rochester 4, New York 
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Cadman of Janesville 
Heads Southern WEA 


Bernice Cadman, head of the 
History department of Janesville 
High school, was elected president 
of the Southern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation association at the 56th an- 
nual conven- 
tion in Mad- 
ison, Febru- 
ary 7. Miss 
Cadman _suc- 
ceeds R. A. 
Klaus of Ed- 
gerton. 

Other of- 
Pk C8 0 48 
selected were 
Joseph 
Fron k, 
Spring 
Green, first 
vice president; Charles Wetmore, 
Sun Prairie, second vice president; 
Charles Dorr, Milton, treasurer; 
Donald Lee, Jefferson, executive 
committee member for a three year 
term, and Howard Teasdale, Mon- 
roe, executive committee member 
for a one year term. 

Resolutions were adopted at the 
business session recommending’ a 
minimum yearly salary of $2400 
which “should be accompanied by 








a rise in standards of training and 
certification to a four-year college 
degree as soon as practicable’. The 
association urged the consolidation 
of school units which “‘would be 
an important factor in pfoviding 
more equal educational opportu- 
nity and more efficient schools for 
rural children of elementary and 
high school age.’’ More adequate 
financial support by the state for 
the schools and the state depart- 
ment of public instruction was ad- 
vocated. 


West Bend Establishes 
Future Teachers Club 


The West Bend High school 
chapter of the Future Teachers of 
America has the distinction of be- 
ing the second group to be organ- 
ized in Wisconsin. A few years 
ago a chapter was established at 
Whitewater STC. 

The charter was presented by 
Lee Mathews of Milwaukee STC 
at a special assembly program at 
the high school on February 12. 
It was accepted by Carol Geib, the 
president. Following the pledge of 
the Future Teachers of America, 
Charles D. Stewart, author and 
naturalist, addressed the assembly 
on “Lincoln’s Education’. 











Credit Union Makes 
Remarkable Record 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
in Madison on January 25 the re. 
port of the Credit committee 
showed that the Credit Union has 
a remarkable record in the amount 
of total loans made and net losses 
on those loans. As of the close of 
1946, the total loans made by the 
Credit Union since its organization 
number 5,436 in a total amount 
of $1,066,521.38, and the net loss 
of this amount has been $1,812.34, 
It was felt that this is a splendid 
record for Wisconsin teachers. 


Officers for 1947 


Officers elected for 1947 were: 
Frank V. Powell, Madison, presi- 
dent; Calvin Evans, Milwaukee;' 
vice-president; Walter Wittich, 
Madison, treasurer. The former 
Credit committee members were 
unanimously re-elected: E. J. Mc- 
Kean, Tomah, chairman; E. G., 
Wippermann, Columbus, and R. 
F. Lewis, Waukesha. 

Calvin Evans, Milwaukee, 
George Blackman, Cottage Grove, 
and John: ‘Goldgruber, Madison, 
were appointed on the Auditing 
committee for 1947. 





EDUCATION... 
the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 














In addition to more than 1000 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest including American insti- 
~~“Ytutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 
of 900 persons including educators of na- 
tional and international reputation—plus 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


the splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans... First term registration, 
Tuesday, June 17. Second term Monday, July 28. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from 
Director of Summer Session, 810 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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E. J. Dempsey Honored 
For 32 Years Service 


Over a hundred colleagues and 
friends of Edward J. Dempsey as- 
sembled at a banquet in Oshkosh 
January 23 in recognition of his 
thirty-two year membership on the 
Board of Normal School Regents. 
Twenty-two of these he served as 
Chairman, breaking all records. 

Praise and appreciation for Mc. 
Dempsey’s vigorous leadership in 
behalf of the teachers colleges and 
education generally were bestowed 
with genuine sincerity. Significant, 
too, were the numerous references 
to the busy citizen who took time 
off to give of himself for the 
welfare of society. 


Receives Scroll 

Speakers included President 
George N. Sundquist of the Board 
of Regents, Pres. Wm. Hansen, 
Stevens Point, Milton Longhorn, 
president of the State Teachers 
college faculties, Platteville, Asa 
Royce, Platteville, F. J. Sensen- 
brenner, Neenah, Pres. Forrest R. 
Polk of Oshkosh, Regent Elton A. 
Karrmann of Platteville. The lat- 
ter presented the honored guest 





with a scroll signed by Gov. Good- 
land and members of the Board. 
E. G. Doudna was toastmaster. 

Mr. Dempsey responded in the 
inimitable Dempsey fashion, open- 
ing his response with the observa- 
tion, that, having listened to the 
laudations of the evening, he was 
sure the period of inflation was 
still with us. 

We were glad to be among the 
celebrants of the occasion and ac- 
knowledge the services of Edward 
Dempsey. 





Local Associations 
Publish News Bulletins 


Recently the Journal received 
copies of bulletins issued by local 
education associations featuring the 
activities of the organizations and 
articles of interest and value to 
teachers. The Madison Education 
association has printed a four-page 
issue called “The Bulletin’. Be- 
sides items of personal interest 
about teachers the publication con- 
tains a signed article on ‘The 
School Tax Program” by Philip H. 
Falk, superintendent of schools, 
and one entitled “When Reading 
by a New Formula” by Bernice E. 








Americanism Posters 
May Be Had on Request 


“We Hold These Truths’ is the 
title of four posters which the 
Council Against Intolerance is dis- 
tributing, without charge, to teach- 
ers and others in educational work. 
Pronouncements of four great 
Americans are woven into photo- 
graphic montages to illustrate the 
principles which these national 
leaders have enunciated to make 
America united. The four posters, 
accompanied by suggestions for 
classroom use, illustrate statements 
by George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The posters and the suggestions 
for their use may be obtained from 
the Council Against Intolerance, 
17 East 42 Street, New York 17. 





Leary, consultant in reading. 

From the Oshkosh Education as- 
sociation we received a four-page 
mimeographed ‘News Sheet’’ with 
notes about members, information 
on the retirement system and in- 
surance, and suggestions for worth 
while reading in current maga- 
zines. 
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NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


the lower grades, Junior No-Rolls com 


line and provide a No-Roll Crayon for every school 


grade. 


Because they won’t roll and break on the floor, 
Junior No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary 
round crayons. Their flat side stays put, even ona 
slanted drawing board ... they color smoothly and 


evenly...and the popular No-Roll shape 


achoice of pointed or broad, flat marking surface. 
When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist 


on crayons that are made well to wea 
MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
8 colors to the box .. . 12 boxes to the ca 


Branch Office: 


Milton Bradley Company 
811 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No- 
Roll Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than 
the already famous large No-Roll Crayons used in 
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American Educ. Week 


November 9-15 has been desig- 
nated American Education’ Week 
by the national sponsoring organ- 
izations, the NEA, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
The American Education Week 
has come to be recognized as the 
outstanding period of the school 
year for educational interpretation. 
In view of the emergency in edu- 
cation, educational leaders urge 
early planning on the part of local 
communities for the 1947 observ- 
ance. Special materials may be se- 
cured from the NEA. 

The general theme for the entire 
week and the daily topics are as 
follows: 


General Theme: THE SCHOOLS 
ARE YOURS 
Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 9—Securing 
the Peace 
Monday, November 10—~Meeting 
the Emergency in Education 
Tuesday, November 11—Building 
America’s Future 
Wednesday, November 12— 


Strengthening the Teaching Pro- 
fession 





Announced, Nov. 9-15 


Thursday, November 13—Support- 
ing Adequate Education 

Friday, November 14—Enriching 
Home and Community Life 

Saturday, November 15—Promot- 
ing Health and Safety 


Rural Teachers Asked 
to Assist Centennial 





“Rural Teachers have a part to 
play in the Centennial with the 
help of their pupils and School 
Board members’’, said Mrs. Alice 
Bright Parker of Fort Atkinson, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Fam- 
ilies division of the Centennial. 
“In almost any district the children 
will be delighted to do this really 
important work and will enlist 
their parents and neighbors, if they 
realize that each answer is helping 
paint in the picture of the pio- 
neers of the state, where the first 
youngsters went to school and 
church, where they now lie’, adds 
Mrs. Parker. 

The following questions are 
asked by the committee: 

1, What cemetery is there in your 
district—name, sect if any? 

2. Has it a cemetery association? 

3. What church stands by? 

4, Is there an abandoned or torn- 
down church? School? 








5. Where are the old school rec- 
ords of your district? How far 
back do they go? 

6. What farms have been in the 
same family for 100 years? 
Answers to the above questions 

should be mailed to Mrs. Alice 

Bright Parker, Box 376, Fort At- 

kinson, Wis. 


Milwaukee Schools to 
Ask Higher Mill-Levy 


Milwaukee schools are badly in 
need of an increase in the present 
tax limit of 7.3 mills. The City 
Council has had to make supple- 
mentary appropriations to the 
Board of Education in order to 
meet rising staff and operating 
costs. To provide additional tax 
revenue Milwaukee schools are 
sponsoring a bill to permit a 
higher mill-levy. Latest develop- 
ment is that an advisory referen- 
dum upon the increase will be held 
April 1. 








Hunt Heads American 
School Administrators 


Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of the Kansas City, Mo., schools, 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators in the final mail ballot. 








Superintendents ° 


is required. 





SCHOOL MEN! 


Principals e 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented demand for the new postwar Compton’s—we 
are planning an extensive expansion program in 1947. 


We are anxious to contact those men who consider their vacation well 
in advance—men who seek not only INCOME but a position that will allow 
them to use their training, experience and contacts to the best advantage. 


Our SCHOOL SERVICE Division has openings for a limited number of 
school men to contact Rural and State Graded schools in Wisconsin this 
summer. School men with no previous sales experience, made from $200 
to $500 per month during 1946 vacation; experienced vacation salesmen 
from $300 to $800 per month. With restrictions lifted and demand increas- 
ing—1947 PROMISES EVEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write now for full details of this unusual opportunity—giving age, ex- 
perience, training—choice of territory and date available. A car, of course, 


C. S. JONES, Vice President 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Outstanding Teachers 
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Former Staff Member 
Heads Youth of Nations 


“Young Americans are being 
asked to transform some of their 
Christmas gifts into instruments 
for world fellowship”, said Clara 
Leiser, founder of the Youth of 
All Nations, Inc., and former as- 
sistant editor of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, in a recent 
appeal. She urges that the youth 
hand on “something nice” to the 
youthful inmates of Displaced Per- 
sons camps who are reported to 
have had a very thin time of it. 

According to Miss Leiser the 
“Little Christmas’ collection be- 
gan in January and will continue 
for several months. The gifts will 
be sent off as a gigantic and very 
special present. It is hoped there 
will be enough gifts not only for 
every young ‘DP’ but for other 
wat orphans too who were neg- 
lected at Christmas time. She adds, 
“American youth knows pretty 
well that bitterness and misery 
must be relieved among its con- 
temporaries overseas if they are to 
build a peaceful world together.” 

The “Little Christmas” project 
is part of the Youth of All Na- 





tions, Inc., aim to find ‘‘an Amer- 
ican friend for every war orphan.” 
The organization originated during 
the war as an effort to help ref- 
ugee children build letter-friend- 
ships with American children in 
various states of the U. S. and in 
Canada. That experience is now 
being utilized in a long-range pro- 
gram to make the exchange of 
ideas by mail build inter-religious, 
inter-racial, inter-nation under- 
standing among the world’s young. 


Overseas Friends 

All who wish to share and ex- 
tend their own Christmas should 
serd parcels to Youth of All Na- 
tions, Inc., c/o 31 East 35th St., 
New York, N. Y. Inquiries—or 
contributions to help defray ex- 
penses—may be directed to Youth 
of All Nations, Inc. headquarters, 
16 St: Luke’s Place, New York 
14, N. Y. 

Miss Leiser reports that thou- 
sands of requests have been re- 
ceived from young people overseas 
who want to correspond with 
American friends. Any Wisconsin 
students who would like to join in 
this adventure in international 
friendship should write for infor- 
mation, enclosing a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope. 





Racine Teacher Writes 
New Biology Textbook 


Edwin F. Sanders, veteran bi- 
ology teacher of Washington Park 
High school at Racine, has written 
a biology textbook entitled Prac- 
tical Biology, which was released 
in January by the D. Van Nos- 
trand company of New York. Pub- 
lication of the new biology text 
climaxes the teaching career of 
nearly 41 years as a high school 
science teacher. After 12 years of 
science teaching in Wisconsin high 
schools and high schools in his 
native South Dakota, Mr. Sanders 
joined the faculty of the old Ra- 
cine High school in 1918. 

Although Mr. Sanders has pub- 
lished supplementary reference 
pamphlets and work-sheets for his 
students which have been used in 
schools throughout the country, 
Practical Biology is the first book 
he has written. He began it four 
years ago at the request of the 
publishing company. The _ book 
contains 587 pages, and has hun- 
dreds of illustrations, many of 
them photographs taken by him- 
self and sketches prepared by him. 
The student will also notice many 
photographs are from the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation commission and 
the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
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Ask us about the 
1947 BUILDING 





BETTER ENGLISH 


Changing language books? Then ask about 
The 1947 BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH | 


a basic language program that focuses on the child 
and his everyday language needs 


Uses pupil experiences and interests as the basis of 


language instruction 


Provides meaningful drill and practice in abundance 


Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade to grade 


expression 


Teaches grammer as an aid to clear and forceful 








Employs a unique five-step lesson plan in the initial 
teaching of usage items and homonyms 


For Grades 3-8 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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131 E. 23rd St., New York City 10 








Milwaukee Journal Plans 
Rural Educational Film 


The University of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents has accepted a 
gift from the Milwaukee Journal 
of $12,500 to be used for the pro- 
duction of a 16mm. sound film 
on modern developments in rural 
education. The film will be pro- 
duced in color by the University’s 
departments of education, rural so- 
ciology, and visual instruction. The 
work will be done with the co- 
operation of the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the 
Teachers colleges at Stevens Point 
and Whitewater. 

The film, demonstrating what 
other communities are doing, will 
serve only as a guide to Wisconsin 
rural residents in the adoption of 
new educational developments they 
consider best. 


Studies Made 


To promote the study of rural 
elementary schools and high 
schools the Milwaukee Journal has 
made a first-hand study of New 
York’s rural educational system 
and has published a booklet on the 
subject which has received wide 
distribution. A similar study has 
recently been made of the rural 


school system of Illinois entitled 
“Reorganization of Illinois School 
Districts’ which has been released. 

In making the grant to the Uni- 
versity with the proposal that a 
film be made, J. D. Ferguson, pres- 
ident and editor of the Journal 
said: “The Journal is sincerely 
hopeful that this project can be 
successfully carried out by the 
University and that the resulting 
film will be a real contribution to 
the progress of public school edu- 
cation in Wisconsin’. 





Phi Delta Kappa Plans 
Recruitment Program 


At its National Council meet- 
ing last spring, the Phi Delta 
Kappa educational fraternity agreed 
that one of its main objectives 
should be the recruitment of de- 
sirable young people for the teach- 
ing profession. A National com- 
mittee and local committees 
throughout the country were set 
up to study the problem. Phi Cam- 
pus chapter at the University of 
Wisconsin, selected as its commit- 
tee George R. Ray, Madison, 
Adolph Winther, Whitewater STC, 
Wilson Thiede, U. of W., and 
Orvus Dodsworth, Taylor Co. 
Normal School. J. C. Lazenby, 








Milwaukee STC, is chairman of 
the Upsilon Field chapter, and R, 
J. McMahon, Oshkosh STC, of the 
Alpha Kappa Field chapter. 

In December Phi chapter’s com- 
mittee conducted a panel discus- 
sion at a meeting in Madison. Up- 
silon chapter held one in Milwau- 
kee in which G. E. Watson, Wau- 
watosa, W. W. Thiesen, Milwau- 
kee, J. D. Logsdon, Shorewood, 
E. J. Zeiler, Whitefish Bay, Lee 
Mathews, Milwaukee STC, and 
Alfred Reschke of North Division 
High School participated. 


Survey Being Made 


As a background for some of its 
work, the Phi chapter committee 
sent a questionnaire to all Wis- 
consin colleges to learn about this 
years supply of teachers in the 
various fields and to find out what 
each institution is doing to recruit 
and select teachers for the teaching 
profession. It is hoped that the re- 
sults will be ready for publication 
soon. 

At the meeting of the Second- 
ary Principals of the Southern 
WEA, February 7, R. J. McMahon 
presented the results of a survey 
he had made dealing largely with 
the reasons young people do not 





become teachers. 











A Completely New Series 
of Health Texts 


Grades 1-8 


on the March 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 
A basal history series 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS 


Lansing, Chase, Nevins 
Grades V and VI. In press. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 
Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


Grades V and VI. 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM 
Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
Grades VII and VIII. 


Also Teachers’ Guides and Pupils’ 
Practice Books 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 














HEALTH-HAPPINESS-SUCCESS 
SERIES 


Grades 1-3 by Irwin, Tuttle, DeKelver 
Grades 4-8 by Burkard, Chambers, 
Maroney 


New organization and presentation 

Easily adaptable to any type of program 

Emphasis upon personal and community 
health problems 

Postwar emphases—health and physical 
fitness for community service; food for 
energy and growth; prevention of dis- 
ease; care of eyes ears, throat and 
nose; care and preservation of the 
teeth; emotional stability 

Fine by-grade organization and gradation 

Frequent tests of narrative type 

Activities to promote observation, study, 
discussion 

@ Word meaning exercises 


Wisconsin Representatives: F. E. Jaa- 
stad, 3178 N. 50th St., Milwaukee 10; 
Eugene L. Brown, 604 N. Franklin 
St., Stanley; Miss Helen Hayden, 
77 Adams St., Fond du Lac. 


Lyons & Carnahan 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





The Girl Next Door, by Baruch, Montgomery, and 
Bauer, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1947. 
256 pp. 

The Girl Next Door will supply teachers with 
material which will help them do an effective job 
of teaching health and safety at the fourth-grade 
level. The Tek provides a series of stimulating leads 
for discussion, for sharing of ideas, experiences, and 
problems for activities and programs. There is a plot 
running through the book which will introduce the 
child characters as friends to the boys and girls. 
Through it all the child will recognize growth in 
self-expression and self-control, in straight thinking 
and creative thinking, in independence and in a sense 
of responsibility, in the skills and techniques of 
getting along with others. 


The Art Teacher, by Pedro deLemos. The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 1946. 384 pp. $5.00. 
The latest completely revised edition of The Art 

Teacher will supply an abundance of ideas and mate- 

tial whether the field of instruction lies in the pri- 

mary and kindergarten levels, the intermediate grades 
or junior high school. The author has captured in 
the 384 pages enough complete ideas for projects, 
illustrations, and working plans to last for many 
years. All the material in the first four editions of 
The Art Teacher has been retained. The 348 pages 


of illustrations give projects and ideas that can be 
done with the materials you have. In the middle of 
the book is a special section showing 32 pages in 
full colors and a section in the back of the book 
of 96 pages—all illustrations—giving extra refer- 
ence. illustrations. The work in each chapter is 
graded from that of the beginner to that for the more 
advanced artist, designer or craftsman. The Art 
Teacher has its place in the home and classroom as 
an encyclopedia of arts and crafts. 


Art for the Schools of America, by Harold E. 
Gregg. International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 
1947. 208 pp. $2.75. 

The second edition of Art for the Schools of 
America has been written by Harold E. Gregg, owner 
and director of the Forest Farm School, Forest Knolls, 
Cal. This book will prove of considerable value to 
teachers whose pupils live in small cities, towns, and 
open country of America. In the second edition the 
author has drawn on his experiences in teaching art 
during the war years and has included numerous new 
ideas, thoughts, and aids. Augmenting the colorful 
illustrations of the first edition, showing the work 
of the pupils, are a number of new plates. The au- 
thor directs his attention particularly to those not 
especially prepared to teach art. For the pupils he 
encourages them to express their own original ideas. 








Announcing THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
1947 EDITION 


For the Primary Grades 

















Reading Readiness 
Preprimer 2 (clo 


TENDS 


\ Chicago 6 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor gf Reading Instruction, Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, has 
joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech 
development, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for pupils accompanies 
each level. Our complete program includes teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 


By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assistance from 
three outstanding experts. You establish correct procedures early and thereby 
avoid later remedial work. You will have a practical plan for advancing re- 
tarded, average, and accelerated children. In this program you will find the 
closest pattern between enrichment activities and oral and silent reading skills. 


WE GO TO SCHOOL 

P THE READING ROAD 
MAKING STORY BOOK 
aTfinst Reader ~-.. 


CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
A Third Reader 


aetapenaninerens gt a a 
50 ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
— 2 
STORIES WE LIKE 
scenic ai 88 A Second Reader ~---.-----. 1.00 
SS ee ea SL 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


WE LEARN TO READ 





For further information write 


San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 


New York 3 
Atlanta 3 
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Now 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD 
World History 


Up-to-date world history with stress on 
period since 1914. 


BRADLEY 
World Geography 


Covers physical, economic, political, and 
social forces. 


CARR 
One World in the Making 
Authoritative explanation of United 


Nations and its Charter. 


GINN and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 











READY THIS SPRING - - - 
Physics for The New Age 


Carleton—W illiams 
This new high school physics text has a 
new approach in keeping with the age 
in which we live, teachable organization 
of subject matter, complete coverage of 
the fundamentals of physics, and empha- 
sis on the present-day applications and 
latest developments in the field of 
physics. * «KO 
AMERICAN SPEECH — Hedde-Brig- 
ance 
It is designed to meet the requirements 
of all types of high school speech 
courses varying from one to four sem- 
esters in length. 
ENGLISH FOR LIFE — Gray 
A combined textbook—-workbook series 
for high school English. Books 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 
Examination copies furnished 
upon request 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Living Arithmetic, Revised edition, by Buswell, 
Brownell, and John. Ginn & Co., Chicago, 1947, 
Grades 3-8. $1.08-$1.16. 

The authors of this series of arithmetics are Guy 
T. Buswell and Lenore John of the University of 
Chicago and William A. Brownell of Duke univer. 
sity. In these textbooks the first emphasis is placed 
upon the social usefulness of arithmetic, and _ the 
second is upon the nature of the number system and 
the logical character of its organization. The pri- 
mary aims are the development of insight, under. 
standing, and meaning, rather than speed and mechan- 
ical skill. The authors have provided and indicated 
special work for the child who learns faster and 
help for the child who learns more slowly than 
others. The books are well illustrated with many of 
the drawings in color. 


YOURS for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from Journal’s Advertisers. 


31a Dictionary Games and Exercise will be helpful 
in teaching vocabulary study and development 
through the use of the dictionary. Contains sug- 
gestions for use in grades 4 to 8. (G & C 
Merriam) 

32a Folder outlining a ‘‘plan-of-action for parents 
and influential citizens on current conditions in 
our public schools, including teachers’ salaries, 
teacher shortage, over-crowded school rooms, 
and inadequate teaching tools, particularly visual 
and instructional materials. The folder is receiv- 
ing wide distribution to the lay public from in- 
quiries to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Copies 
of the folder will be sent to parents and others 
direct by EB Films as requested by teachers and 
school administrators.” (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc.) 

33a Development of Rail Transportation in the 
United States offers material helpful for social 
studies in the upper grades and high school. 
Well illustrated. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

34a “Click With The Crowd” Grooming Leaflets for 
gitls and “Get On The Beam” for boys, cover 
pointers on personal care habits in real teen-age 
style. Includes a check chart for personal in- 
ventory. Used with Grooming for School Charts 
in full color. (Bristol-Myers Co.) 

35a A 24 page catalog of teaching aids and services 
for teachers of aviation in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Material: listed in- 
cludes motion pictures, film strips, textbooks, 
maps, globes, charts and pictures. (Air-Age 
Education Research) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


31a. 32a. 33a. 34a. 





Se nn abe doe a 
Subject taught ~---- 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys --------- Girls 
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